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Executive  Summary 


In  the  spring  of  1991,  with  the  cooperation  of  four  Boston  elementary  schools, 
a  pilot  study  was  conducted  that  addressed  the  question  "What  do  Latino  children 
need  to  succeed  in  school?"  The  study  was  initiated  in  response  to  the  growing 
concern  about  the  poor  academic  achievement  of  Latino  children  in  the  pubUc  schools. 
In  the  Boston  public  school  district.  Latino  children  not  only  have  the  highest  dropout 
rate  and  the  lowest  achievement  scores,  but  they  are  also  retained  at  higher  rates 
than  children  (rom  other  cultural/racial  groups.  In  addition.  Latino  children  are 
particularly  at  risk  when  they  enter  into  middle  school  where  they  experience 
dramatic  increases  in  retention  rates  and  precipitous  drops  in  achievement  scores  in 
sixth  grade.  Since  knowledge  in  the  field  supports  the  notion  that  school  achievement 
is  vitEdly  important  to  the  future  economic  success  of  all  communities,  educational 
policy  must  be  at  the  forefi*ont  in  efforts  to  positively  impact  the  high  poverty  rates 
in  the  Latino  conmiunity. 

Methodology 

The  study  was  designed  specifically  to  determine  what  principals,  teachers, 
parents,  and  children  identified  as  the  educational  requirements  and  resources 
necessary  to  promote  the  educational  success  of  Latino  children.  Four  elementary 
schools,  all  with  large  Latino  student  enrollments,  were  selected  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study.  The  principals  were  invited  to  participate,  and  the  study  was  approved  by 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  Office  of  Research  and  Development.  Information  was 
gathered  from  principals,  teachers,  parents,  and  children  through  interviews, 
questionnaires,  and  classroom  observations.  In  total,  over  200  school  personnel, 
children,  and  parents  participated  in  the  study,  and  over  100  hours  of  school 
observations  and  visits  were  completed. 

Major  Findings 

School  Leadership 

For  the  most  part,  school  administrators  did  not  identify  nor  define  the  unique 
needs  of  Latino  children.  The  most  common  ideas  expressed  when  questioned  about 
the  issue  of  cultural  needs  and  practices  included  the  celebration  of  festivals  and 
holidays  and  the  desire  for  more  integration  of  the  bihngual  and  monoUngual 
classrooms.  They  emphasized  the  difficulties  of  the  urban  environments  for  all 
children,  but  seldom  reflected  a  strong  theoretical  understanding  of  issues  related  to 
bicultural  development  and  its  implications  for  educators  of  Latino  children.  In 
addition,  they  often  failed  to  acknowledge  the  teachers'  needs  for  materials,  in-service 
training,  and  improved  communication  between  teachers  and  administrators  and  the 
school  and  parents.  For  the  most  part,  principals  indicated  that  the  greatest  need  was 
for  outside  social  services  and  counseUng  services  for  children  and  their  families. 
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Teacher  Expectations 

Many  of  the  teachers  focused  on  deficits  in  the  children  or  difficulties  in  the 
home  and  environment,  while  only  a  few  identified  the  school  structure  and  the  lack 
of  appropriate  educational  materials  and  resources  as  the  primary  reason  for  lack  of 
educational  achievement  among  Latino  children.  Teacher  expectations  of  Latino 
children  varied,  but  "mastery  of  material"  was  ranked  as  a  low  priority  by  most 
teachers,  while  "learning  to  think,"  "try  their  best,"  and  "learn  EngUsh"  were  ranked 
at  the  top  of  the  Ust.  In  addition,  httle  emphasis  was  placed  on  promoting  college 
attendance  or  the  understanding  of  career  options. 

Curriculum  and  Materials 

Seldom  did  the  curriculum  reflect  a  significant  inclusion  of  Latino  cultural 
values,  history,  or  the  reaUties  experienced  by  the  Latino  community  today.  Bihngual 
teachers  often  made  efforts  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  Latino  students  by  providing 
materials  they  purchased  with  their  own  resources,  but  mainstream  teachers  did  little 
in  this  area.  Most  teachers  did  note  that  the  practice  of  sponsoring  schoolwide 
cultural  festivals  and  celebrations  was  an  inadequate  strategy  for  addressing  the  issue 
of  cultural  diversity  in  their  schools.  Most  of  the  teachers  advocated  for  more 
integration  of  bihngual  and  monohngual  classrooms. 

Both  teachers  and  children  uniformly  criticized  the  basal  readers  in  Spanish 
and  described  them  as  poorly  written,  boring,  and  not  culturally  appropriate  to  the 
Latino  children  who  attend  the  Boston  schools.  In  addition,  teachers  were  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  good  literature,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  maps,  and  audio-visual 
materials  in  Spanish.  Parents  and  children  noted  the  need  for  more  computers  and 
science  materials. 

Meaningful  Use  of  Spanish 

The  majority  of  teachers  and  school  administrators  placed  an  emphasis  on 
promoting  literacy  in  English  at  all  the  schools.  While  more  instruction  in  Spanish 
occurred  in  bihngual  classrooms,  even  here  emphasis  was  placed  on  English 
competency  and  lesser  attention  to  children  achieving  literacy  in  both  languages.  For 
children,  the  message  of  the  secondary  status  of  the  Spanish  language  was  conveyed 
by  their  ambivalence  toward  speaking  Spanish  in  the  school.  Further,  it  was  observed 
that  when  a  bilingual  adult  was  present  who  consistently  spoke  to  the  children  in  both 
Spanish  and  English,  the  children's  comfort  in  speaking  Spanish  markedly  increased. 

Successful  Teaching  Strategies 

Many  of  the  teachers  identified  specific  teaching  strategies  that  seemed  to  work 
well  with  Latino  children.  In  general,  these  included:  lessons  that  were  project-based, 
concrete,  and  personahzed;  organized  cooperative  learning  approaches;  and  a  variety 
of  group-oriented  projects.  In  addition,  providing  immediate  feedback,  individual 
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attention,  and  displaying  children's  work  were  mentioned  by  both  parents  and 
children.  However,  it  was  observed  that  teaching  assistants  were  generally 
underutilized  in  the  classroom. 

Children  requested  more  field  trips,  microscopes,  and  computers,  while  teachers 
noted  that  Latino  children  needed  more  exposure  to  mainstream  culture.  One 
consistent  theme  expressed  by  children  at  the  foiu:  schools  was  related  to  their  desire 
for  teachers  who  would  treat  them  with  respect  and  not  "yell"  at  them. 

Teacher  In-Service  Needs 

Teachers  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  regardless  of  educational  level, 
expressed  a  great  need  for  in-service  opportimities  to  assist  them  in  better  meeting 
the  needs  of  Latino  children.  The  needs  of  the  teachers  included  understanding 
cultural  issues  in  education,  the  impact  of  bilinguahsm  on  learning,  access  to 
information  on  different  Latin  American  countries,  knowledge  of  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  bilingual  education,  and  access  to  Spanish  language  instruction. 

Children's  Views 

Children  were  most  affected  by  the  negative  aspects  of  the  physical  school 
environment  (i.e.,  dirty  bathrooms,  lack  of  adequate  playground  facihties,  poor  food 
in  the  cafeteria,  broken  chsdrs,  etc.)  and  lack  of  adequate  educational  materials  (i.e., 
books,  computers,  etc.).  They  expressed  motivation,  a  desire  to  learn,  and  interest  in 
particular  careers  and  professions  for  the  future.  Their  ideas  about  what  makes  a 
good  teacher  and  good  school  fit  well  with  teacher  reconunendations  and  with  the 
literature  on  effective  education. 

Parental  Roles 

All  groups  expressed  fi*ustration  with  parent  involvement.  Teachers  who  had 
good  success  with  parents  noted  that  their  success  resulted  firom  personal  contacts  by 
telephone  rather  than  by  using  only  written  notices.  Parents  themselves  expressed 
frustration  with  respect  to  their  involvement  in  their  children's  education  because  of 
their  work  schedules,  lack  of  transportation  to  distant  school  locations,  and  a  sense 
of  inadequacy  in  helping  their  children  with  their  homework  due  to  a  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  instructional  approaches  used  in  U.S.  schools  or  their  limited 
literacy  skills. 

Transition  to  Middle  School 

A  lack  of  planning  for  transition  into  middle  school  was  identified  by  nearly  all 
the  teachers  and  administrators.  Only  a  few  mentioned  that  they  organized  field  trips 
to  visit  middle  schools  or  talked  with  the  children  about  the  changes  they  would 
experience  in  the  middle  school  environment. 
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Recommendations 

School  Leadership 

The  xinique  educational  needs  of  Latino  children  must  receive  increasing 
attention  at  all  levels  of  school  administration  in  the  Boston  School  District.  This 
report  should  be  widely  distributed  and  discussed  in  all  elementary  and  middle 
schools.  In  addition,  school  principals  need  access  to  professional  development 
opportimities  that  wHl  provide  them  with  a  solid  understanding  of  the  pedagogical  and 
cultural  issues  that  are  essential  to  improving  the  educational  achievement  of  Latino 
children.  In  general,  the  system  needs  to  identify  and  address  the  deficits  in  its 
expectations  of  Latino  students,  the  stigmatization  associated  with  speaking  Spanish, 
and  the  lack  of  meaningful  inclusion  of  Latino  culture  and  history  in  the  oirriculum. 

Teacher  In-Service  Training 

Each  school  should  survey  its  teachers  regarding  their  specific  in-service  needs. 
Low-cost  and  easily  met  in-service  needs  should  be  carried  out  immediately. 
Resources  and  mechanisms  should  be  put  in  place  to  begin  the  planning  process  for 
other  needs,  including  the  use  of  teachers  and  parents  as  resources  for  other  teachers 
in  the  same  school.  At  each  school,  discussions  should  be  undertaken  to  address  the 
underutilization  of  teaching  assistants  to  ensure  that  they  function  as  a  more  integral 
part  of  the  teaching  team. 

Curriculum  and  Materials 

Curriculum  units  on  the  culture  and  history  of  Latinos  in  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  need  to  be  developed.  Project-based,  cooperative  learning  and 
whole  language  approaches  should  be  implemented  consistently  throughout  the 
system.  In  addition,  a  teacher-parent  committee  to  seek  out  quaHty  materials  in 
Spanish  should  be  formed  immediately  at  the  Central  Office  level.  A  process  for 
review  of  texts  and  materials  should  be  developed  in  an  effort  to  prevent  scarce 
resources  fi^om  being  invested  in  inappropriate  books  or  materials.  Ciirriculum  imits 
and  use  of  guest  speakers  should  be  developed  to  introduce  careers  to  elementary 
school  students,  as  well  as  to  explore  the  options  for  future  education. 

The  value  of  bihnguaHsm  needs  to  be  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  for  all 
children,  and  a  recognition  and  understanding  that  academic  achievement  is  promoted 
for  bihngual  children  when  hteracy  is  maintained  in  the  native  language  must  be 
embraced  by  both  bilingual  and  monolingual  teachers. 

Parent  Participation 

Recognition  and  resolution  of  barriers  to  Latino  parent  participation  must  be 
addressed.  Solutions  may  include  the  provision  of  transportation,  childcare,  and 
dinner  for  evening  meetings — practices  that  are  currently  in  place  in  other  school 
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systems.  In  addition,  homework  policies  should  be  reconsidered  in  light  of  the  school- 
home  tensions  and  difficulties  identified  and  expressed  by  Latino  children  and  their 
parents. 

Transition  into  Middle  School 

Zone  offices  should  estabUsh  a  task  force  of  elementary  and  middle  school 
teachers  to  identify  no-cost  or  low-cost  activities  that  can  assist  in  the  effective 
transition  of  children  fi-om  elementciry  to  middle  school.  Long-term  planning  should 
be  initiated  for  reexamination  and  possible  reorganization  of  sixth  grade  programs  to 
promote  a  more  successful  transition  of  Latino  children  into  the  middle  school. 

Conclusion 

Much  valuable  information  surfaced  from  this  study.  Many  suggestions  for 
improving  the  achievement  of  Latino  children  were  made  and  genuine,  concrete,  and 
meaningful  issues  were  raised  by  all  groups  that  should  not  be  ignored.  While  the 
recommendations  are  based  upon  a  small  sample  of  schools,  principals,  teachers, 
children,  and  parents,  it  is  believed  that  the  concerns  identified  are  not  insignificant 
or  marginal. 

In  many  ways,  the  roots  of  success  already  exist  in  the  system,  but  these  roots 
need  to  be  better  reinforced  and  more  systematically  implemented.  Moreover,  Latino 
children,  parents,  and  teachers,  who  have  the  most  day-to-day  investment  in  the 
educational  process  and  the  least  resources  for  reform,  need  to  be  heard  and  assisted 
to  participate  in  the  improvement  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 
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Introduction 

What  do  Latino  children  need  to  succeed  in  school?  Despite  almost  thirty  years 
of  educational  research,  liberal  reforms,  and  compensatory  programs,  academic 
achievement  by  Latino  children  has  improved  only  marginally,  and  remains  poor.  A 
pubHcation  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  entitled  Latino  Youths  at  a  Crossroads 
(Children's  Defense  Fund,  1990),  states  that  the  proportion  of  Latino  students  who  are 
two  or  more  grades  behind  their  age  group  has  increased  since  1981  and  that  the 
achievement  scores  of  Latino  students  have  shown  only  modest  increases  overall. 
These  facts  represent  a  most  sobering  reality  for  the  Latino  community  of  Boston — one 
of  the  most  impoverished  and  least  educated  in  the  city. 

According  to  a  paper  published  by  the  Boston  Persistent  Poverty  Project, 
entitled /n  the  Midst  of  Plenty  (Boston  Foundation,  1989),  75%  of  all  Latino  children 
in  the  city  of  Boston  live  in  poverty,  and  90%  of  all  Latino  famiUes  send  their  children 
to  the  pubHc  schools.  That  is,  the  majority  of  Latino  parents  depend  on  the  public 
schools  to  formally  educate  their  children,  despite  the  tremendous  difficulties  many 
of  their  children  face  in  the  Boston  schools. 

Many  of  the  academic  difficulties  experienced  by  Latino  children  have  been 
associated  with  traditional  school  policies  and  practices  that  tend  to  undermine 
student  motivation  and  participation,  ahenate  parents,  and  hinder  community 
involvement — factors  shown  to  contribute  to  low  academic  achievement  of  Latino 
students  (Cummins,  1986;  Rivera,  1988).  These  traditional  policies  and  practices 
include  tracking  and  abiHty  grouping,  mainstreaming,  grade  retention,  achievement 
testing,  the  hidden  curriculum,  meritocracy,  and  teacher  expectations  (Darder,  1991). 
These  are  practices  that  shape  the  daily  hves  of  the  11,267  Latino  students  currently 
enrolled  in  Boston  pubUc  schools. 

A  report  compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center,  entitled  Locked 
In /Locked  Out  (Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center,  1990),  speaks  to  the  impact  of  these 
educational  practices  as  reflected  by  high  dropout,  retention,  and  truancy  rates  as  well 
as  poor  achievement  test  scores.  In  Boston  public  schools,  for  example,  the  1988 
dropout  rate  for  Latino  students  was  19%,  while  cohort^  dropout  rates  for  the 
graduating  classes  from  1983  to  1988  ranged  42%  to  as  high  as  54%.  In  addition,  the 
Boston  pubUc  school  district  has  one  of  the  highest  overall  retention  rates  (10%)  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Grade  retention  is  a  major  educational  concern,  particularly  given  the  findings 
of  numerous  studies  that  the  experience  of  grade  retention  is  a  significant  factor  in 
increased  school  dropout  rates  among  Latino  students  in  pubhc  schools  (Children's 
Defense  Fund,  1990;  Fernandez  and  Shu,  1988;  Fernandez  and  Velez,  1989;  Velez, 
1989).  In  relation  to  these  findings,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  retention  rates  for 
Latino  students  in  the  Boston  pubUc  schools  drastically  increase  when  they  enter  the 


^Cohort  rates  reflect  the  number  of  youth  who  enter  ninth  grade  who  do  not  graduate  with  their  class 
four  years  later,  dropping  out  in  any  one  of  the  four  years. 
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middle  school  (sixth  grade).  The  retention  rate  for  Latino  children  in  the  sixth  grade 
(9.0%)  is  approximately  four  times  greater  than  that  in  fifth  grade  (2.3%),  while  the 
retention  rate  for  seventh  graders  (17.2%)  increases  to  over  seven  times  that  of  Latino 
children  in  the  fifth  grade  (Wheelock,  1990). 

It  can  be  readily  stated  that  Latino  children  in  Boston  pubhc  schools  are  at  the 
highest  risk  for  educational  failure  of  any  ethnic  group  enrolled  in  the  system.  Latino 
youth  have  the  highest  high  school  dropout  rate  of  any  ethnic  group.  In  the  1989-1990 
school  year,  13.1%  of  Latino  youth  dropped  out  of  high  school  in  Boston  (High  School 
Zone  Office,  1990).  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  16.6%  of  Latino  youth  in 
mainstream^  educational  programs  failed  to  graduate,  while  a  smaller  percentage, 
11,0%,  of  Latino  youth  who  were  in  biUngual  education  programs  in  high  school  did 
not  graduate. 

The  differences  in  dropout  rates  provide  clues  as  to  what  can  assist  Latino 
youth  to  be  more  successful  in  school.  In  addition,  examination  of  reading  and  math 
achievement  scores  point  to  other  areas  to  explore  for  potential  strengths  of  the 
system.  From  grades  one  to  twelve,  Latino  youth  generally  have  the  lowest  scores  of 
any  ethnic  group  across  all  grade  levels,  A  higher  percentage  of  Latino  youth  also  fail 
the  degrees  of  reading  power  test  compared  to  other  groups.  However,  Latino  youth 
have  consistently  higher  math  scores  than  reading  scores  throughout  all  grades,  and 
their  math  scores  are  higher  than  some  other  groups  in  elementary  grades.  The 
discrepancy  between  math  and  reading  scores  is  quite  large  during  the  elementary 
grades,  ranging  from  8  to  17  points  in  the  1987-1988  school  year,  for  example  (Boston 
Public  Schools,  1990).  In  all  grades,  Latino  youth  scored  60  or  above  in  math  in  this 
year,  while  scoring  in  the  40s  or  50s  in  reading. 

The  contrast  between  achievement  scores  of  Latino  youth  in  elementary  grades 
(first  through  fifth)  compared  to  middle  school  and  high  school  grades  provides 
another  important  clue.  There  is  a  precipitous  drop  in  scores  in  math  for  Latino  sixth 
graders  (scoring  49)  compared  to  fifth  graders  (scoring  63).  There  is  also  a  drop  in 
reading  scores,  fi*om  the  high  40s  and  50s  in  elementary  school,  to  the  low  40s  and  30s 
in  middle  school,  and  to  a  continuing  decUne  in  high  school.  Thus,  something  key 
seems  to  be  happening  between  the  elementary  grades  and  middle  school  for  Latino 
children. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  identify  the  significant  themes  and  issues 
associated  with  school  achievement  for  Latino  children  in  four  Boston  elementary 
schools.  The  study  was  driven  by  the  increasing  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  many 
Boston  parents,  community  leaders,  and  education  professionals,  who  feel  that  urban 
schools  in  general,  and  Boston  schools  in  particular,  have  failed  to  address  the 
changing  needs  of  toda/s  pubUc  school  population  adequately.  In  1991,  the  Boston 
public  school  population  was  80%  children  of  color,  yet  the  school  district's  statistics 
on  the  culture  of  origin  of  their  teachers  indicate  that  less  than  30%  were  teachers  of 
color.  In  addition,  classroom  materials,  books,  curricula,  and  teacher  training  barely 
began  to  address  the  cultural  needs  of  the  children. 

The  study  was  designed  to  obtain  more  specific  information  about  school  life 
from  the  most  direct  and  immediate  sources:  the  firsthand  experiences  of  children, 


^McunBtream,  here  and  throughout  this  paper,  refers  to  a  setting  in  which  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
traditional  educational  approaches  and  curriculum,  and  where  English  is  the  language  of  instruction. 
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parents,  and  teachers  in  the  classrooms.  The  goal  was  to  identify  specific  attitudes, 
practices,  activities,  teaching  approaches,  and  uses  of  classroom  materials  that  were 
viewed  positively  by  Latino  children  and  their  parents,  and  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  how  these  practices  might  be  expanded  to  increase  the  chances  for  academic 
success  for  Latino  children. 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  pre-middle  school  experience  of  Latino  students,  the 
study  focused  on  fifth  graders.  The  primary  rationale  for  studying  the  fifth  grade  was 
that  it  constitutes  a  critical  developmental  period,  immediately  preceding  the  major 
academic  transition  of  students  to  middle  school.  Studies  suggest  (Gardener  and 
Carpenter,  1985;  Alexander,  1987;  Simmons,  1987;  Fenzel,  1989)  that  difficulty  in 
making  this  academic  transition  smoothly  and  effectively,  as  a  consequence  of  poor 
academic  and  social  preparation,  might  be  related  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  middle 
school  retention  rates  for  Latino  students.  Hence,  this  study  sought  to  assess  the 
conditions  and  relationships  present  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  experience 
through  an  investigation  into  the  descriptions  and  perspectives  provided  by 
administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  students  regarding  the  preparation  of  fifth 
graders  for  the  middle  school  transition. 

The  major  research  categories  examined  in  this  study  were  derived  fi*om  factors 
previously  cited  by  other  researchers  in  the  field  as  significant  to  the  academic 
achievement  of  Latino  students  (Lucas,  Henze,  and  Donate,  1990;  Moll,  1988;  Grarcia, 
1988;  Carter  and  Chatfield,  1986;  Cummins,  1986;  Cardenas  and  First,  1985).  These 
factors  include: 

1.  Strong  school  leadership; 

2.  High  teacher  morale; 

3.  Teacher  preparedness  and  imderstanding  of  Latino  community 
and  history; 

4.  Positive  school  environment; 

5.  Culturally  and  historically  relevant  curricula,  inclusive  of 
student  experiences,  based  on  high  level  expectations,  infused 
with  purpose  and  meaning,  and  emphasizing  empowerment; 

6.  Meaningful  use  of  language  in  the  classroom  and  biUngual 
program  experiences; 

7.  Strong  parent  involvement  and  participation; 

8.  Instructional  approaches  and  student-teacher  interactions  that 
include  flexibiHty  and  promote  autonomy;  and 

9.  High  teacher  expectations  and  demands  for  student 
performance. 

The  link  between  educational  attainment  and  economic  success  is  another 
important  concern  of  this  study.  A  high  school  graduate  has  been  shown  to  have 
lifetime  earnings  triple  that  of  a  non-high  school  graduate  (Bowles  and  Gintes,  1976). 
The  relationship  between  educational  level  and  income  has  also  been  shown  to  depend 
on  gender,  age,  race,  and  physical  ability.  Notably,  a  higher  percentage  of  Latinos 
(65%)  in  Boston  who  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma  live  in  poverty  than  do  either 
African  Americans  (42%)  or  whites  (30%)  (Boston  Foundation,  1989).  In  other  words, 
without  adequate  education  and  training  for  the  new  jobs  of  the  future,  Latinos  will 
continue  to  be  disproportionately  represented  among  the  disenfi-anchised. 
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Studies  across  the  country  have  shown  that  Latino  students  who  have  been 
delayed  in  their  schooling  as  a  result  of  grade  retention  are  far  more  likely  to  drop  out 
of  high  school  (Velez,  1989).  Thus,  it  is  important  to  identify  school  relationships  and 
conditions  that  can  serve  to  reduce  grade  retention  rates  in  the  middle  schools. 

If  we  can  identify  the  variables  that  can  positively  impact  the  academic 
achievement  of  Latino  children,  we  may  also  assist  in  improving  their  economic 
conditions  in  the  future.  It  is  thus  vitally  important  for  researchers  to  help  identify 
the  variables  that  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  pubUc  schools  mandated  by  law 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  Latino  children.  It  is  particularly  important  to  the 
development  of  pubUc  policy  on  educational  instruction  and  school  criteria  that  will 
improve  the  status  of  Latino  students  living  in  poverty  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  across  the  country. 

Lastly,  this  study  is  particularly  timely,  given  the  niunerous  struggles  taking 
place  between  educators,  school  officials,  and  the  Latino  community  at  large  to  bring 
about  educational  reform  that  will  improve  the  academic  achievement  of  Latino 
children  attending  Massachusetts  public  schools. 

Methodology 

Four  Boston  elementary  schools  were  chosen  in  which  to  conduct  the  study. 
These  particular  schools  were  chosen  because  they  had  large  enrollments  of  Latino 
children  (45%  to  55%  of  total  enrollment).  The  four  principals  were  contacted  in  late 
January  1991  to  determine  their  interest  in  participating  in  the  study.  After  two 
expressed  interest,  we  were  asked  to  submit  a  formal  proposal  to  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Boston  PubUc  School  Department.  Once  approval 
was  obtained,  individual  interviews  were  scheduled  with  each  principal.  A  twenty-six 
question  interview  schedule  was  administered  with  each  principal  in  one-  to  two-hour 
meetings,  which  were  tape  recorded.^ 

Each  principal  was  asked  to  assist  in  scheduling  a  time  when  the  research 
team  could  meet  with  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  together  for  a  short  discussion  on 
their  perceptions  of  the  needs  of  Latino  chil(iren  and  to  distribute  a  two-page 
questionnaire  for  all  teachers  to  return.  Next,  permission  was  obtained  from  one 
bilingual  and  one  regular  education  fifth  grade  teacher  in  each  school  to  observe  one 
full  day  or  two  half  days  of  class  activities.  Letters  were  sent  to  children's  parents, 
informing  them  of  the  study  and  requesting  permission  to  have  a  short  group 
discussion  with  their  children  on  the  topic,  "What  is  a  good  teacher  and  a  good 
school?"  Letters  were  also  sent  home  to  arrange  for  parent  meetings  at  the  schools 
for  similar  discussion. 

Implementation  of  the  study  varied  in  the  four  schools  due  to  different  levels 
of  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  principals  and  teachers.  For  example,  in  one  school 
the  principal  stated  it  would  not  be  possible  in  the  following  four-  to  six-week  period 
to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  all  teachers.  In  this  school,  we  had  to  depend  on 
distributing  oiu*  questionnaire  to  teacher  mailboxes  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 


^Copies  of  all  questionnaires,  survey,  and  observation  protocols  used  in  this  study,  including  letters 
and  meeting  announcements,  are  available  from  the  Gast6n  Institute  as  Document  No.  92-02A. 
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return  envelope.  In  another  school,  only  the  bilingual  teachers  were  invited  to  speak 
with  us,  despite  the  fact  that  we  had  made  it  clear  to  the  principal  we  were  interested 
in  talking  with  all  teachers.  In  a  third  school,  the  principal  made  a  mandatory  all 
school  meeting  time  for  us  to  talk  with  teachers,  and  about  thirty-five  attended.  In 
the  last  school,  the  principal  invited  us  to  attend  the  regular  weekly  team  meetings, 
and  we  had  a  receptive  welcome  and  a  good  discussion  with  about  twenty-eight 
teachers  at  that  school. 

The  teacher  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  all  189  teachers  at  the  four 
schools  with  a  cover  letter  and  a  stamped  return  envelope  in  order  to  ensiu^  the 
return  of  as  many  teacher  questionnaires  as  possible.  An  indicator  of  the  level  of 
interest  in  the  study  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is  that  only  16%  (31)  of  the 
questionnaires  were  returned.  On  the  other  hand,  many  teachers  were  quite  wilHng 
to  share  their  thoughts  with  us  when  we  were  in  the  schools,  and  only  one  of  the  nine 
teachers  asked  for  permission  to  observe  their  classroom,  declined.^ 

In  an  effort  to  reach  parents,  letters  in  Spanish  and  EngUsh  with  stamped 
retiun  envelopes  were  sent  out  with  a  choice  of  dates  for  an  evening  meeting.  The 
letter  asked  parents  to  return  their  telephone  number  to  us  if  they  wished  to  talk  with 
us  but  could  not  attend  a  meeting.  Despite  repeated  efforts  to  make  letter  and  phone 
contact  with  parents  and  to  ehcit  the  teachers'  assistance  in  contacting  parents,  only 
19%  (17)  of  the  parents  contacted  chose  to  participate  in  the  study. 

Results 

The  following  discussion  presents  the  data  gathered  from  principals,  teachers, 
children,  and  parents  who  participated  in  the  study.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
although  the  study  is  essentially  a  quahtative  effort,  quantitative  measures  have  been 
utiUzed  wherever  they  would  more  accurately  represent  or  better  define  the  conditions 
found  in  the  four  schools. 

School  Leadership 

As  stated  earlier,  the  four  schools  included  in  this  study  had  majority  Latino 
enrollment,  or  if  not  majority,  Latino  students  were  the  largest  ethnic/cultural  group 
in  attendance.  The  extent  to  which  the  school  recognizes  and  affirms  this  fact  and 
makes  efforts  to  ensure  that  Latino  students  attending  the  school  feel  comfortable  was 
seen  by  the  researchers  as  an  important  variable  for  success.  Some  of  the  areas 
explored  in  this  regard  were:  visible  recognition  of  Latino  culture  and  the  Spanish 
language  evidenced  in  school  notices  and  on  bulletin  boards;  at  least  some  Spanish- 
speaking  skills  on  the  part  of  school  leadership  to  ensure  accessibility  to  children  and 
parents;  support  for  multicultural  (specifically  Latino)  activities,  materials,  and 
teacher  training;  and  appropriate  outreach  to  parents. 

The  range  of  responses  to  these  criteria  in  the  four  schools  was  quite  different. 
Public  signs  were  posted  in  Spanish  in  three  of  the  four  schools;  however,  the 


*The  one  teacher  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  study  was  in  a  school  where  there  were  only  two  fifth 
grade  classrooms.  As  an  alternative,  a  fourth  grade  classroom  was  observed  at  this  school. 
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prominence  and  neatness  of  the  signs  varied.  In  two  of  the  schools,  the  persons  who 
answered  the  phone  did  not  speak  Spanish,  and  the  researchers  learned  that  this  was 
somewhat  of  a  problem  for  Latino  parents  calling  the  school.  The  two  non-Latino 
principals  indicated  they  did  not  speak  much  Spanish  themselves.  One  principal 
indicated  that  if  there  were  particular  concern  about  a  Latino  child,  special 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  to  have  a  staff  member  fix)m  the  school  district 
zone  who  spoke  Spanish  make  a  home  visit  to  speak  with  the  psirents. 

In  all  of  the  schools,  there  seemed  to  be  an  emphasis  on  multicultural  activities 
at  the  level  of  festivals,  food,  and  sometimes  special  field  trips.  However,  special 
recognition  of  the  unique  cultures  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  was  avoided. 
Curriculum  imits  focused  on  Latino  culture  were  Hmited,  according  to  teachers,  by 
lack  of  knowledge,  materials,  and  training.  Principals  in  two  of  the  schools  indicated 
that  there  was  little  in-service  training.  There  also  appeared  to  be  a  we-versus-them 
attitude  on  the  part  of  principals  in  two  of  the  schools  as  to  what  was  appropriate  in- 
service  training  for  bilingual  teachers  versus  mainstream  education  teachers,  with  the 
notion  that  mainstream  teachers  did  not  need  as  much  exposure  to  multicultural 
issues. 

On  the  whole,  principals  in  the  schools  seemed  satisfied  with  the  level  of 
multicultural  activities,  while  teachers  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  in  what  was  being 
done.  One  principal  insisted  that  there  were  adequate  multicultural  materials,  while 
the  teachers  (primarily  biUngual  teachers)  pointed  out  large  gaps.  In  another  school, 
the  teachers  criticized  the  shallowness  of  the  "festival"  approach,  while  the  principal 
noted  it  as  a  great  success. 

Three  of  the  four  schools  had  special  counseling  programs  with  Spanish- 
speaking  staff  firom  outside  agencies  and  funding  sources.  These  outside  services  were 
given  the  responsibility  for  handUng  issues  with  Latino  children,  while  no  specific 
strategies  for  using  school  staff  to  assist  the  children  were  described  by  principals  in 
two  of  the  four  schools.  Orientation  toward  college  or  careers  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
prominent  emphasis  at  any  school,  although  in  two  schools  some  visits  by  successful 
Latino  adults  were  mentioned.  In  addition,  beyond  the  standard  information  provided 
to  children  and  their  families  by  the  system,  not  much  thought  seemed  to  have  been 
given  nor  efforts  undertaken  by  the  school  in  assisting  Latino  children  to  make  a 
successful  transition  to  middle  school. 

In  general,  the  principals  seemed  to  be  more  reactive  than  proactive  in 
addressing  the  needs  of  Latino  children  in  their  schools.  In  one  school,  in  particular, 
there  seemed  to  be  the  attitude  that  the  needs  of  Latino  children  should  not  receive 
any  more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  group.  More  common  activities,  such  as 
integrating  the  physical  education  classes,  were  the  usual  response  to  questions  about 
improving  the  integration  of  bilingual  children  and  other  children  in  the  school.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  even  such  small  steps  toward  integration  would  be  very 
difficult  due  to  the  school's  hmited  resources.  In  general,  the  cultural  needs  of  Latino 
children  enrolled  in  mainstream  classrooms  were  found  to  be  virtually  ignored  and 
forgotten. 

Three  out  of  four  principals  indicated  some  difficulty  gaining  the  involvement 
of  Latino  parents  in  the  school,  while  the  fourth  principal  indicated  that  Latino 
parents  were  the  most  active  group,  primarily,  it  was  felt,  because  most  of  them  lived 
close  to  the  school.  One  principal  indicated  using  the  Spanish-language  media, 
churches,  and  other  community  outlets  to  contact  parents.  Visibihty  in  the  Latino 
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community  outside  of  the  school,  however,  seemed  hmited.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
many  innovative  ideas  for  involving  parents,  and  parents  were  often  criticized  for  not 
wanting  to  attend  meetings  or  for  not  returning  school  forms  (usually  sent  home  in 
both  English  and  Spanish).  An  example  of  one  barrier  to  school  participation  that 
some  low-income  Latino  parents  may  face  is  the  situation  in  one  school  where  the 
principal  indicated  that  parents  were  asked  not  to  bring  their  children  when  they 
came  to  school  for  meetings. 

A  parent  workshop  or  activity  is  considered  effective  by  all  four  schools  if  as 
many  as  25  parents  attend.  That  is,  principals  consider  their  school  to  have  successful 
parent  participation  even  when  less  than  5%  of  all  parents  attend  a  school  function 
or  are  actively  involved  on  any  consistent  basis.  In  contrast,  some  individual  teachers 
seem  to  have  much  greater  success  working  with  parents,  primarily  by  using 
individual  telephone  calls. 

Teacher  Attitudes,  Expectations,  and  Needs 

The  following  section  describes  the  results  from  the  data  gathered  from 
teachers  in  the  four  schools.  The  data  was  collected  from  teacher  questionnaires, 
teacher  group  interviews,  and  individual  interviews  with  nine  teachers. 

Teacher  Questionnaires 

The  teacher  questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  basic  information  from  all 
teachers  as  to  their  own  backgroimd,  the  characteristics  of  Latino  children  in  their 
classrooms,  the  availabihty  of  materials  and  activities  related  to  Latino  history  and 
culture,  types  of  materials  and  training  they  would  like  to  have,  and  the  expectations 
they  hold  for  Latino  children.  As  noted  earher,  only  31  teachers  (16%)  returned  the 
two-page  questionnaire.  Eleven  teachers  from  one  school  returned  the  questionnaire, 
while  six  or  seven  from  each  of  the  other  schools  returned  them. 

Fourteen  of  the  questionnaires  were  filled  out  by  white  teachers,  twelve  by 
Latino  teachers,  four  by  African-Americans  teachers,  and  one  by  an  Asian  teacher. 
The  mean  years  of  teaching  was  14,  although  white  teachers  had  an  average  of  20 
years  and  the  Latino  teachers  slightly  over  six  years.  Over  half  of  the  respondents 
had  a  graduate  degree. 

Almost  half  the  respondents  reported  speaking  Spanish  well,  including  over  one 
quarter  of  the  white  teachers  who  responded.  However,  34.5%  of  the  sample  spoke 
only  a  few  words  or  no  Spanish  at  all.  The  respondents  reported  a  mean  of  62%  of  the 
children  in  their  classrooms  as  Latino  children,  while  over  one  third  of  this  sample  of 
teachers  had  100%  Latino  children  (we  can  safely  conclude  that  these  represent 
bilingual  classrooms).  Teachers  reported  that  the  Latino  children  in  their  classrooms 
were  predominantly  from  Puerto  Rican  backgrounds.  Other  countries  of  family  origin 
included  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador.  While  teachers 
reported  that  some  children  in  their  classrooms  had  been  in  U.S.  schools  only  one  or 
two  years,  most  of  the  children  in  their  classrooms  had  been  in  U.S.  schools  several 
years,  and  most  also  had  been  born  in  the  United  States.  Over  half  of  the  teachers 
reported  Umited  or  no  materials  on  Latino  culture,  history,  language,  or  traditions 
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available  to  them.  Only  three  reported  that  there  were  sufficient  materials  available. 
The  major  problem  identified  in  obtaining  materials  was  lack  of  money  (45%),  and 
about  one  fourth  of  the  teachers  noted  that  materials  that  were  available  were  of  poor 
quality. 

The  most  common  classroom  activities  involving  Latino  culture  were  holiday 
celebrations  and  children  and  parents  sharing  aspects  of  their  home  country. 
SpeEiking  Spanish,  using  music,  and  having  special  curriculum  units  were  also 
mentioned  frequently.  The  most  commonly  mentioned  all-school  activities  were 
festivals  and  assembhes,  although  about  13%  of  the  teachers  reported  there  were  not 
enough  schoolwide  activities  in  their  schools. 

Many  ideas  for  more  multicultural  school  activities  were  proposed  by  teachers. 
The  most  frequently  proposed  were  more  music  and  art,  curriculum  units  on  the 
Latino  experience,  and  more  activities  involving  Latino  parents.  In  addition,  many 
ideas  for  in-service  training  to  assist  teachers  in  working  with  Latino  children  were 
proposed  by  the  teachers.  The  most  common  proposals,  however,  were  for 
opportunities  to  learn  Spanish  and  to  participate  in  workshops  on  topics  related  to 
cultural  awareness. 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  rank  order  a  variety  of  expectations  for  Latino 
children.  The  overall  rankings  indicated  that  "Learn  to  think,"  "Improve  English 
language  skills,"  "Try  their  best,"  and  "Ask  questions"  were  the  top  ranked 


Table  1 

Rank  Order  of  Teacher  Expectations  of 
Latino  Children* 


Expectation 

Rank  Order 

Learn  to  think 

1 

Improve  EngUsh 

2** 

Try  their  best 

2** 

Ask  questions 

3 

Learn  to  cooperate 

4 

Be  responsible 

5 

Improve  Spanish 

6 

Organize  work 

7 

Behave  appropriately 

8 

Attend  regularly 

9 

Master  material 

10 

Complete  homework 

11 

*n  =  21;  not  all  respondents  filled  out  this  part  of  the  questionnaire 
**Tie  for  second  rank 
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expectations  (see  table  1).  However,  it  was  found  that  there  were  different  patterns 
in  teacher  expectations  among  the  schools  and  some  significant  differences  between 
white  and  Latino  teachers.  For  example,  for  two  of  the  schools,  "Learn  to  think"  was 
ranked  first,  while  "Try  their  best"  and  "Improve  EngUsh  skills"  were  ranked  first  at 
the  other  two  schools.  "Learn  to  think"  was  ranked  sixth  at  one  of  these  schools  and 
third  at  the  other.  White  teachers  hsted  "Try  their  best"  as  the  most  important 
expectation,  while  Latino  teachers  listed  "Learn  to  think." 

In  addition,  there  was  a  statistically  significant  difference  in  rank  (at  the  .01 
level)  between  white  and  Latino  teachers  for  the  rank  orders  of  "Learn  to  cooperate" 
and  "Master  all  material."  White  teachers  ranked  cooperation  fourth  in  importance, 
while  Latino  teachers  ranked  it  last.  White  teachers  ranked  mastering  material  last, 
while  Latino  teacher  ranked  it  sixth. 

Teacher  Group  Discussions 

In  the  three  schools  participating  in  group  discussions,  63  teachers  in  groups 
of  seven  to  35  people  were  asked  to  discuss  the  following  four  questions: 

1.  How  do  you  perceive  the  needs  of  Latino  children  in  your  school? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  techniques  you  have  used  that  work 
particularly  well  with  Latino  children? 

3.  What  successes  and  difficulties  have  you  had  in  reaching  out  to 
Latino  parents? 

4.  What  type  of  in-service  training  and  support  would  you  Uke  to 
better  assist  Latino  children? 

Teachers  in  the  three  schools  expressed  a  variety  of  worries  about  the 
children's  home  life  and  the  behavior  of  the  children.  However,  these  were  expressed 
somewhat  differently  in  the  three  schools.  At  one  school,  there  was  a  worry  about 
family  violence;  at  two  schools,  teachers  mentioned  a  lack  of  family  supervision  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  problem  with  reUgious  activities  dominating  children's  Hves  and 
interfering  with  homework,  on  the  other.  At  two  schools,  teachers  noted  a  lack  of 
exposure  to  a  range  of  U.S.  cultural  experiences  (for  instance,  travel,  visits  to 
museums). 

At  one  school,  girls  were  noted  as  having  precocious  sexuaHty;  at  another 
school,  the  girls  were  noted  as  not  being  active  learners  or  speaking  up  in  class 
because  of  the  cultural  dominance  of  the  males.  At  two  schools,  language  deficits  in 
both  Spanish  and  English  were  noted,  including  difficulty  with  abstract  language  and 
with  following  directions.  Attendance  difficulties  related  to  health  problems  were 
identified  in  one  school. 

The  problem  of  Latino  children  "feehng  different"  was  mentioned  by  teachers 
in  two  schools.  This  was  primarily  described  as  due  to  the  "language  barrier"  and  a 
failure  to  adequately  integrate  bilingual  and  mainstream  education  students  from  the 
early  grades.  At  two  schools,  the  lack  of  appreciation  for  multiculturaUsm  among 
Euro-American  teachers  was  also  raised  by  teachers.  At  another  school  one  teacher 
noted  that  bilingualism  was  treated  as  a  "disease  to  be  cured  in  three  years"  rather 
than  a  strength. 
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Several  strategies  were  identified  at  two  schools  as  assisting  Latino  children 
to  excel:  project-oriented  learning;  utilizing  Latino  Uterature;  using  comic  strips  fix)m 
Puerto  Rican  newspapers;  reading  out  loud;  involving  Latino  children  in  cooperative 
learning;  and  displa3dng  children's  work.  Teachers  at  all  schools  noted  the  need  for 
better  materials  on  Latino  culture  and  history,  particularly  those  materials  with  some 
depth  on  the  different  Caribbean  islands  and  Central  American  countries.  They  noted 
the  need  for  higher  quality  original  literature  rather  than  poor  translations  of  English 
texts  and  for  texts  written  specifically  for  Puerto  Rican  rather  than  for  Mexican 
children.  They  also  noted  the  need  for  reference  works,  maps,  and  other  resources  in 
Spanish;  the  need  for  career  exploration  and  for  the  presence  of  people  who  could 
serve  as  role  models;  and  the  need  for  more  culturally  relevant  music  and  arts 
activities. 

At  all  four  schools,  teachers  reported  experiencing  some  difficulties  in  reaching 
out  to  parents,  but  very  different  issues  were  raised.  One  issue  mentioned  was  Latino 
parents*  over  rehance  on  the  authority  of  the  school.  This  was  considered  to  be  due 
to  the  parents'  own  poor  educational  backgrounds,  which  led  them  to  defer  to  their 
child's  teacher,  not  to  ask  questions,  and  to  feel  uncomfortable  coming  to  school.  The 
parents'  lack  of  education  was  also  considered  a  barrier  to  their  ability  to  help  their 
children  with  homework. 

Along  the  same  line,  a  teacher  at  one  school  said  she  felt  parents  did  not  come 
to  school  so  as  not  to  bother  the  teachers.  At  two  schools,  the  special  role  of  teachers 
and  the  esteem  in  which  teachers  are  held  in  Latin  America  were  specifically 
mentioned.  Yet  one  teacher  felt  that  the  participation  of  Latino  parents  was  no  worse 
than  that  of  other  parents  and  that  if  you  make  meeting  attendance  mandatory, 
parents  will  attend. 

Effective  ways  to  reach  parents  were  also  discussed  by  teachers.  These  include 
utiHzing  individual  telephone  calls  rather  than  written  notices,  offering  workshops 
that  meet  the  specific  needs  of  parents,  and  involving  parents  in  open  house  activities. 
Parent  meetings  and  parent  councils,  in  general,  were  not  felt  to  be  effective.  As 
teachers  at  one  school  put  it,  "They  don't  seem  to  make  a  difference." 

The  teachers  considered  themselves  to  have  many  in-service  training  needs. 
As  noted  above,  one  common  theme  in  all  schools  was  the  need  for  better  materials. 
In  two  schools,  on-site  Spanish  language  instruction  was  strongly  urged.  Workshops 
on  the  history  and  culture  of  different  Latin  American  countries  were  also  noted  as 
a  need,  as  were  workshops  on  the  nature  of  biHnguahsm,  the  learning  and  teaching 
of  two  languages,  and  the  specific  purposes  and  goals  of  bilingual  education. 

Individual  Teacher  Interviews 

Nine  teachers  were  interviewed  in  more  depth  as  part  of  the  classroom 
observations.  While  these  teachers  cannot  be  said  to  be  statistically  representative 
of  the  over  2,800  teachers  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  many  of  their  views  are 
obviously  part  of  the  system  and  probably  represent  some  range  of  views  that  might 
be  found  among  other  teachers  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  Latino  children. 

Needs  of  Latino  Children.  Three  of  the  teachers  said  that  Latino  children 
had  a  need  to  improve  their  language  skills  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  Included 
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in  their  assessment  was  a  need  for  more  of  a  whole  language  approach  and  the  use 
of  Spanish  language  in  content  learning.  The  need  for  test-taking  skills  was  pointed 
out,  particularly  with  respect  to  understanding  test  "language."  Problems  with 
motivation  and  self-esteem,  as  well  as  lack  of  confidence  to  speak  out  in  pubhc,  were 
mentioned.  Two  teachers  stated  that  Latino  children  had  a  need  for  more  exposure 
to  mainstream  American  culture,  such  as  museums.  Also  noted  was  the  need  for  a 
better  understanding  about  the  difficult  "environment  (violence  and  drugs)  in  which 
the  children  live  and  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  possibiUty  of  achieving 
"something  better." 

One  teacher  indicated  that  education  and  knowledge  did  not  seem  to  be  highly 
valued  by  the  parents,  and  another  mentioned  this  as  an  attitude  present  among  the 
children.  One  teacher  said  that  many  of  the  parents  came  from  rural  areas,  were  not 
well  educated  themselves,  or  were  single  parents.  Others  noted  that  parents  felt 
unable  to  help  with  academics  and  so  had  a  tendency  not  to  get  involved  with  the 
school.  The  need  for  greater  challenges  and  expectations  for  Latino  children  was 
noted  by  one  teacher. 

Difficulties  of  Working  with  Latino  Children.  Difficulties  identified  by 
several  teachers  in  working  with  Latino  children  included:  a  different  sense  of  respect 
for  the  teacher;  home  problems  related  to  the  effects  of  poverty,  tough  neighborhoods, 
family  violence,  or  drug  use;  and  the  need  for  more  "mixing"  of  children  fi*om  different 
cultures  at  school.  One  teacher  identified  as  a  problem  the  children's  lack  of 
conceptual  understanding  in  Enghsh;  another  pointed  out  lack  of  motivation  or 
enthusiasm  for  learning  and  difficulties  with  retention  of  what  is  learned.  In  contrast, 
another  teacher  said  her  brighter  children  were  bored  with  the  curriculum.  Lack  of 
parent  supervision  of  homework  and  support  for  the  development  of  study  skills  were 
also  mentioned  by  the  same  teacher,  while  two  others  felt  their  own  lack  of  cross- 
cultural  understanding  created  barriers. 

Successful  Teaching  Strategies.  All  but  one  of  the  teachers  were  able  to 
identify  successful  teaching  strategies  with  Latino  children.  The  one  teacher 
emphasized  that  home  problems  so  interfered  with  learning  that  those  had  to  be  dealt 
with  first,  before  teaching  could  be  effective.  Of  the  teachers  who  identified  successful 
strategies,  one  said  that  she  allowed  children  to  explain  to  each  other  areas  of 
difficulty  using  their  primary  language.  Three  others  specifically  felt  that  children 
involved  in  cooperative  learning,  teaching  each  other,  and  exchanging  ideas  were 
effective  strategies.  Three  teachers  mentioned  group  work  as  successful,  and  several 
mentioned  active  learning  versus  passive  reading  and  writing  as  also  effective. 

Other  specific  techniques  for  successful  teaching  of  Latino  children  included: 
making  lessons  concrete  (versus  abstract),  with  use  of  real  objects;  using  hterature 
directly,  instead  of  the  summary  stories  given  in  the  basal  readers;  providing 
immediate  feedback  so  the  children  could  see  their  mistakes  and  redo  the  work;  and 
using  both  definition  and  translation  skills  to  assist  cognitive  development.  One 
teacher  noted  individual  attention  and  a  more  personal  relationship  with  a  child  as 
important,  and  another  noted  giving  praise  and  asking  children  to  assist  in  the 
teaching. 
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Teacher  Expectations  of  Students.  There  was  a  wide  range  in  expectations 
of  students  among  the  group  of  teachers  interviewed.  One  teacher  indicated  that  her 
goals  for  the  Latino  students  in  her  class  consisted  of  their  learning  to  read  and  write 
by  fifth  grade  and  going  on  to  graduate  from,  high  school.  Another  teacher  stated  that 
she  expected  at  least  50%  of  the  children  to  go  on  to  college.  One  teacher  indicated 
that  the  goal  was  for  the  entire  class  to  get  into  Boston  Latin,  and  that  they  develop 
critical  thinking  skills  and  inquisitive  minds  so  they  might  do  well  anjrwhere.  In 
contrast,  another  teacher  said  only  two  of  her  students  would  probably  "get 
anjrwhere,"  and  even  of  these  two  she  was  doubtful,  because  they  had  "too  many 
strikes  against  them." 

To  make  high  grades  based  on  their  own  ability  and  to  make  progress  at  their 
own  level  were  mentioned  by  two  teachers,  while  quahty  work  was  noted  by  another. 
The  ability  to  do  independent  work,  research,  write  a  thesis,  and  read  and  analyze 
literature  were  goals  set  by  another  teacher.  Two  teachers  expected  that  their  Latino 
students  do  well  during  the  rest  of  their  education,  but  in  particular  to  compete  well 
in  mainstream  sixth  grade  classrooms.  FeeUng  comfortable  and  good  about  school  and 
excited  about  learning  was  mentioned  by  one  teacher,  and  understanding  directions, 
becoming  independent  readers,  learning  basic  skills,  and  learning  something  new  were 
mentioned  by  another  teacher. 

What  If  a  Child  Is  Not  Living  Up  to  Expectations?  From  the  interviews, 
it  was  obvious  that  different  teachers  handle  a  child  who  is  not  living  up  to 
expectations  differently.  Three  teachers  stated  that  they  ask  the  child  what  the 
problem  is  or  try  to  motivate  the  child  individually.  Four  indicated  that  when  a  child 
is  doing  poorly,  they  try  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  at  home;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  calling  the  parents  was  ranked  as  a  "last  resort"  by  two  of  these  same 
teachers.  Motivating  the  whole  group  is  a  technique  used  by  two  teachers;  providing 
individual  attention,  repeating  a  lesson,  and  adjusting  teaching  style  to  fit  the 
children's  needs  are  considered  efiective  teaching  interventions  by  another.  Two 
teachers  also  expressed  discouragement  about  what  could  be  done  to  assist  Latino 
children  and  felt  that  in  fact  Uttle  could  be  done.  Referral  to  special  education  was 
noted  by  another  teacher  as  a  last  resort. 

Communication  with  Parents.  Communication  with  parents  was  primarily 
done  by  telephone,  letters,  notes,  and  parent-teacher  conferences  for  face-to-face 
meetings.  Four  teachers  did  not  mention  having  any  face-to-face  contact  with  Latino 
parents.  One  non-Spanish  speaking  teacher  noted  the  need  to  use  a  translator  or 
another  school  staff  member  to  speak  with  some  Latino  parents.  One  teacher  stated 
having  to  ask  a  bilingual  teacher  to  translate  notes  that  went  home  to  Latino  families. 
Another  teacher  said  that  phone  contact  was  necessary  because  many  of  her  students' 
parents  could  not  read. 

Opinions  with  respect  to  Latino  parents'  willingness  to  participate  in  school 
activities  varied  among  the  teachers.  Two  teachers  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
Latino  parents  to  come  to  school.  One  teacher  said  Latino  parents  were  more  apt  to 
participate  than  Afi-ican-American  parents.  Yet  another  teacher  said  there  were  no 
special  issues  or  problems  with  Latino  parent  participation  in  the  classroom. 
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Ideas  to  Improve  Parent  Involvement.  One  teacher  felt  that  writing  a  lot 
of  letters  home  would  work,  while  getting  parents  involved  in  a  party  or  in  bringing 
in  food  was  noted  by  another  teacher.  This  same  teacher  had  the  idea  of  a  parent- 
sponsored  monthly  breakfast  and  general  discussion,  not  necessarily  about  their  own 
child  but  on  other  topics  of  interest.  Another  teacher  proposed  involving  parents  in 
breakfasts  and  class  project  presentations,  as  well  as  in  field  trips.  Once  a  month 
activities  with  a  presentation  by  the  children  was  suggested  by  one  teacher.  One 
Latina  teacher,  however,  felt  that  private,  individual  contact  was  more  successful  than 
group  activities.  Several  teachers  felt  that  ESL  classes  for  parents,  workshops  on 
parents'  rights,  and  job  opportunities  in  schools  would  be  helpful.  Getting  a  book  to 
send  home  for  parents  to  read  with  their  child  was  also  mentioned  as  an  effective 
strategy  for  parent  involvement. 

Rewarding  Children  for  Achievement.  Five  of  the  teachers  interviewed 
stated  that  they  praise  the  children  verbally  to  give  recognition  to  those  who  are  doing 
well.  The  use  of  tangible  rewards  was  mentioned  by  five  teachers.  These  rewards 
include  stars,  certificates,  books,  and  pencils.  Two  teachers  use  charts  for  tracking 
student  reading,  test  scores,  or  good  discipUne.  Being  the  ones  to  choose  other 
students  to  work  on  projects,  assignment  to  special  projects,  a  special  dinner  for 
winning  a  math  contest,  or  a  day  to  do  research  at  the  Boston  Pubhc  Library  were 
other  forms  of  rewards  utilized  by  teachers  to  recognize  student  achievement.  One 
teacher  instituted  a  "student  of  the  week"  contest  among  all  classrooms  in  the  upper 
grades  and  a  weekly  ceremony  to  award  the  winner  a  special  button. 

Programs  for  Careers  or  College.  In  general,  there  appears  to  be  little 
formal  emphasis  in  the  curriculimi  at  any  of  the  schools  observed  on  future  careers 
or  college.  What  activities  exist  stem  from  individual  teacher  initiative.  Of  the 
teachers  interviewed,  four  reported  no  workshops  or  special  activities  on  careers  or 
college.  Two  teachers,  while  reporting  no  special  programs,  said  they  talk  to  children 
about  college  and  the  skills  they  will  need.  One  teacher  talks  specifically  about  the 
math  and  science  skills  needed  in  college  and  about  how  scientists  work.  One  teacher 
reported  plans  for  a  trip  to  Roxbury  Commimity  College,  and  one  teacher  reported 
taking  students  to  Boston  Latin  for  a  field  trip  every  year,  with  the  promise  of  a 
special  dinner  to  every  child  who  enters  Boston  Latin.  One  of  the  teachers  reported 
that  there  are  some  workshops  on  the  topic  of  careers  given  for  teachers  at  one  of  the 
schools. 

Preparation  for  Transition  into  Middle  School.  As  with  the  preparation 
for  future  careers  or  college,  there  seems  to  be  httle  in  place  of  a  formal  nature  to 
prepare  Latino  students  for  the  transition  to  middle  school.  We  noted  a  lack  of 
attention  to  this  area  school  wide,  at  all  the  schools.  Two  teachers  at  different  schools 
stated  that  there  was  nothing  being  done.  Other  teachers  said  that  they  tried  to 
assist  children  to  become  more  independent  learners,  to  take  more  responsibility  for 
their  own  work,  and  to  use  reading  as  a  means  for  preparing  them  for  middle  school. 
One  teacher  takes  the  children  on  field  trips  to  middle  schools.  This  teacher  helps 
children  prepare  for  exam  school  tests  and  emphasizes  the  different  options 
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available  to  students.  Another  teacher  indicated  that  she  stresses  the  importance  of 
middle  school  and  the  need  to  be  disciphned  in  order  to  succeed  in  middle  school, 
because,  "there  is  no  second  chance." 

Other  Comments  by  Teachers.  Additional  observations  or  comments  were 
made  by  most  of  the  teachers  interviewed.  Seven  teachers  stated  their  desire  for  more 
in-service  training  to  help  them  improve  their  teaching  of  Latino  children.  Specific 
topics  requested  for  in-service  training  included:  ways  to  improve  children's  self- 
esteem;  teaching  strategies  to  use  when  children  are  at  different  grade  levels;  second 
language  acquisition  skills;  multiculturalism;  conversational  Spanish  for  monolingual 
teachers;  and  effective  ways  to  address  discipline  problems. 

Integrating  Latino  children  fi-om  bihngual  classes  with  children  in  mainstream 
classrooms  was  suggested  by  teachers  in  three  of  the  four  schools.  One  teacher  felt 
this  would  be  a  confidence  builder  for  Latino  children  who  Eire  often  socially  isolated 
from  children  in  mainstream  classrooms.  More  parent  involvement  and  the 
involvement  of  grandparents  was  suggested  by  another  teacher,  while  the  need  for 
more  role  models,  particularly  male,  was  noted  by  two  teachers. 

Three  teachers  in  two  different  schools  mentioned  the  need  for  better  materials 
on  Latino  culture  and  access  to  better  books  in  Spanish  for  the  children.  One  teacher 
proposed  a  homework  center  staffed  by  Latino  parents  and  community  members  to 
assist  children  with  school  work  and  to  promote  other  afterschool  activities  that  would 
build  self-esteem  and  promote  reading.  More  emphasis  and  communication  regarding 
the  transition  to  middle  school  was  also  suggested. 

Children's  Views  and  Attitudes  on  Teachers  and  School 

The  90  Latino  children  who  took  part  in  this  study  participated  in  a  group 
interview  process  with  the  research  staff  and  without  the  presence  of  teachers  or  other 
school  representatives.  The  children  were  fifth  grade  students  enrolled  in  the  four 
schools  observed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  fourth  grade  children  mentioned 
previously.  The  children  were  asked  a  variety  of  questions  about  their  schools, 
classrooms,  and  teachers  to  determined  how  the  children  felt  about  their  learning 
environments  and  to  ascertain  their  impressions  of  teachers  during  their  elementary 
school  experience. 

Perceptions  of  Teachers 

A  response  that  was  given  consistently  by  the  children  in  the  different  schools 
is  that  they  do  not  like  it  when  their  teachers  £md  other  school  personnel  yell  at  them. 
This  was  discussed  by  some  of  the  children  either  in  terms  of  situations  they  are 
currently  facing  or  in  expressing  that  they  hke  certain  teachers  specifically  because 
they  do  not  yell  at  the  children  in  their  classrooms.  For  instance,  children  in  one 
school  singled  out  as  one  of  the  best-liked  teachers  a  woman  who  the  children  perceive 
as  taking  things  calmly  ("las  cosas  las  toma  tranquila"). 

Teachers  who  encourage  children  to  work  in  groups  on  projects,  science 
experiments,  and  other  classroom  activities  were  highly  regarded  by  the  children  in 
this  study.   Despite  their  enjoyment  of  group  activities,  some  also  appreciate  the 
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opportunity  to  choose  whether  to  work  individually  or  in  groups.  Highly  praised  are 
teachers  who  give  children  classroom  responsibilities  by  way  of  small  jobs  such  as 
helping  with  the  bulletin  boards. 

Many  of  the  children  interviewed  are  quite  conscious  of  the  teacher's 
personality  and  of  particular  traits  they  Uke  in  their  teachers.  Those  personahty 
traits  most  often  stated,  or  inferred  from  the  responses  of  the  children,  include:  sense 
of  humor,  friendly,  patient,  flexible,  creative,  loyal,  generous,  kind,  and  trustworthy. 
The  children  also  expressed  appreciation  for  those  teachers  who  praise  their 
accomplishments  and  exhibit  their  work  on  the  walls. 

When  asked  to  describe  what  they  thought  made  a  good  teacher,  once  again  the 
children  talked  about  "a  teacher  who  does  not  scream  at  you  for  no  reason."  Instead, 
they  prefer  teachers  who  assist  students,  tell  jokes  and  stories,  share  things  that 
happened  in  their  past,  help  students  solve  problems,  bring  lots  of  experiments  and 
activities  into  the  classroom,  have  a  good  attitude,  teach  the  class  new  things,  make 
subjects  interesting,  come  prepared  in  the  morning,  and,  as  one  child  stated  it,  "They 
treat  us  right  and  help  us  so  that  nothing  happens  to  us." 

Classroom  and  School  Environment 

Classrooms  in  which  computers  and  a  variety  of  teaching  games  are  utilized 
for  instruction  are  favored  by  the  children  interviewed,  who  referred  to  these  activities 
(i.e.,  pla)dng  "hangman"  in  reading  and  math)  as  "having  a  good  time."  The  children 
also  enjoy  the  presence  of  plants,  worms,  tadpoles,  and  other  insects  and  small 
animals  in  the  classroom. 

Discussions  of  the  classroom  and  school  facihties  arose  spontaneously  with 
many  of  the  children.  They  said  they  like  classrooms  that  are  large  in  size,  air 
conditioned,  have  floor  pillows  and  lots  of  books  to  choose  from  for  reading,  and  that 
are  decorated  with  many  pictiires  and  bulletin  boards.  Some  of  the  children  objected 
to  the  open  classroom  design  of  some  of  the  schools.  They  complained  in  particular 
about  the  noise  and  activity  levels,  which  they  feel  distract  them  from  doing  their 
work  in  their  own  classrooms. 

Other  concerns  discussed  by  the  children  include  the  need  to  stop  the  fighting 
that  takes  place  and  end  the  presence  of  drugs;  they  would  hke  to  change  the  dress 
code  so  they  would  have  more  freedom  to  dress  as  they  wish;  they  want  less 
homework;  they  would  like  to  improve  their  relationships  with  their  peers;  and  they 
want  to  receive  more  Spanish  instruction  in  the  classroom. 

When  children  spoke  about  specific  changes  in  their  schools,  they  often 
mentioned  as  well:  increasing  field  trips  and  art  classes;  building  a  swimming  pool; 
having  "Spanish"  food  and  getting  rid  of  the  "nasty"  food;  having  more  sports;  and 
receiving  new  books.  Directly  related  to  the  school  faciHty,  the  children  talked  about 
needing  lockers  for  their  things,  painting  the  school,  fixing  the  seats  in  the 
auditoriimi,  getting  larger  windows,  having  doors  on  the  toilet  stalls,  and  needing  a 
general  clean  up  of  the  bathrooms,  playgroimds,  and  neighborhood. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  children  were  also  quite  sensitive  and  expressive 
about  the  relationships  experienced  with  their  peers  at  school.  Those  who  Uked  their 
classrooms  were  most  apt  to  mention  positive  relationships  with  their  classmates,  and 
that  their  teachers  did  not  permit  fighting  in  the  classroom. 
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The  children  were  asked  what  they  thought  made  a  good  school.  Here  the 
children  named  a  variety  of  characteristics.  The  characteristics  most  often  mentioned, 
including  some  that  had  come  up  earlier,  were:  good  principals;  responsible  people; 
nice  teachers  who  readily  provide  assistance  when  needed;  an  absence  of  weapons  and 
drugs;  no  fighting;  better  bathroom  facilities;  educational  equipment  such  as 
computers,  cable  televisions,  and  telescopes;  clean,  nicely  painted,  and  safe 
environments;  competitive  sports;  and  resource  "people  who  talk  with  students  about 
problems  such  as  drugs,  rape,  and  gang  violence.  Here  again,  a  few  children 
mentioned  good  lunches,  longer  recesses,  and  no  homework. 

Textbooks  and  Classroom  Activities 

Since  textbooks  and  classroom  activities  are  so  closely  associated  with 
successful  academic  achievement,  the  children  were  asked  for  their  opinions  on  these. 
Although  most  of  the  children  expressed  their  enjoyment  of  books  in  general,  time  and 
again  they  stated  that  the  books  found  in  their  classrooms  were  often  old,  torn,  boring, 
and  too  easy  or  too  hard.  They  felt  that  they  needed  books  that  are  new,  fun,  exciting, 
and  interesting.  Some  of  the  children  also  mentioned  that  they  want  more  books  in 
Spanish,  and  they  want  encyclopedias  in  their  classrooms. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  activities  favored  by  the  children  are  group 
oriented.  These  include  science  experiments,  social  studies  projects,  sports,  and  art 
activities.  Some  of  the  children  said  that  music,  art,  and  sports  activities  are  not  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  their  classrooms.  The  children  also  enjoy  having  outside  resource 
people,  such  as  poHce  officers,  come  to  speak  with  them  about  drugs  or  gang  violence. 

In  addition,  school  resources  deemed  significant  by  the  children  interviewed 
include  computers,  playground  facilities,  and  the  school  library.  Although  most  of  the 
schools  have  a  library  program,  a  nimiber  of  the  children  said  they  were  not  given 
opportunities  to  use  the  school  library. 

Attitudes  towards  Learning 

The  majority  of  the  children  responded  that  they  especially  enjoy  learning 
math,  reading,  computers,  and  art.  They  also  liked  such  activities  as  gym,  swimming, 
field  trips,  and  the  school  hbrary.  Many  of  the  children  expressed  much  interest  in 
learning  new  things  and  that  they  like  it  when  teachers  involve  them  in  new  learning 
experiences.  They  also  Hke  working  in  groups,  doing  fun  experiments,  and  attending 
special  programs  (for  instance,  DARE,  a  drug  awareness  program). 

Since  the  major  focus  of  this  study  is  to  understand  what  helps  Latino  children 
succeed  academically,  one  of  the  areas  of  greatest  interest  is  what  motivates  Latino 
children  to  learn.  Overwhelmingly,  the  children  interviewed  in  this  study  responded 
that  what  motivates  them  to  learn  is  their  desire  "to  get  a  good  education  and  get  a 
good  job."  The  children  said  that  the  teacher,  books,  their  own  desire  to  be  "smart," 
and  seeing  other  students  learn  motivates  them  as  well. 

When  the  children  were  asked  to  consider  if  they  were  learning  new  things  in 
their  present  classrooms,  with  the  exception  of  one  group,  most  responded 
affirmatively.  The  children  for  the  most  part  expressed  positive  attitudes  toward 
learning  reflected  in  such  statements  as: 
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"I  feel  proud  I  am  learning  new  things." 
"It  makes  you  feel  powerful... like  you  are  somebody." 
"My  mother  feels  proud  that  I  am  learning  new  things." 
"When  we  learn  something  new,  we  share." 

The  work  in  most  of  the  classes  was  generally  perceived  by  the  children  as 
somewhat  challenging,  but  not  consistently  so.  Positive  feelings  were  connected  to 
being  able  to  learn  and  understand  their  math,  computer,  language,  and  science 
problems.  Doing  well,  particularly  in  math,  they  said,  made  them  feel  "smart." 

Speaking  Spanish  at  School 

Many  of  the  Latino  children  interviewed  associate  a  number  of  positive  feelings 
with  speaking  Spanish  in  school.  They  used  such  expressions  as  "proud,"  "cool,"  "fun," 
"feliz"  (happy),  and  "great."  The  children  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  translate 
for  those  who  cannot  speak  in  EngUsh.  They  also  like  knowing  something  that  others 
do  not  know  and  having  Spanish  to  protect  or  defend  themselves  from  those  they 
sense  do  not  hke  them.  Some  of  the  children  who  could  not  speak  Spanish  expressed 
a  desire  to  learn  the  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Latino  children  experience  much  ambivalence  with 
respect  to  speaking  Spanish  in  school.  The  ambivalence  seems  to  be  associated  with 
the  manner  in  which  others  who  do  not  speak  Spanish  perceive  or  treat  them  in 
school.  At  times.  Latino  children  are  told  by  teachers  not  to  speak  Spanish  with  their 
friends.  On  other  occasions,  EngUsh-speaking  children  think  that  Spanish-speaking 
children  are  talking  about  them  and  this  brings  about  fights  and  angry  exchanges 
with  their  peers.  Some  of  the  children  also  expressed  feeling  embarrassed,  weird, 
bored,  and  different.  In  addition,  some  of  the  children  said  that  their  teacher  did  not 
like  them  to  speak  Spanish  because,  "She  doesn't  know  what  we  are  talking  about." 
They  said  that  other  children  sometimes  tell  them  to  stop  speaking  Spanish. 

Views  on  Parents  Coming  to  School 

The  topic  of  parents  coming  to  the  classroom  elicited  mixed  responses  fi-om  the 
children.  Some  thought  it  was  good  for  parents  to  come  to  school  so  that  they  could 
get  to  know  their  teachers,  help  them  solve  problems,  see  that  they  are  doing  good 
things,  and  so  parents  could  learn  how  to  help  them.  Some  felt  that  children  behave 
better  when  their  parents  come  to  the  school  regularly. 

Many  of  the  children  also  experience  a  great  deal  of  worry,  fear,  and 
embarrassment  when  their  parents  come  to  talk  with  their  teacher.  Some  of  the 
children  expressed  anxiety  and  shame  over  parents  who  could  not  speak  English  or 
became  confused;  about  teachers  who  told  the  parents  everjrthing  "out  loud" — or  in 
secret;  about  bad  grades;  about  complaints  or  "bochinche"  (gossip)  fi-om  the  teacher 
that  caused  them  to  get  punished  by  their  parents;  or  about  the  appearance  of  their 
parents  ("Mama  comes  to  school  in  rollers"),  and  parents  who  dote  over  them  ("kiss 
you,"  "fix  your  clothes  in  fix)nt  of  everyone,"  "grab  your  hand  to  cross  the  street"). 
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Future  Aspirations 

Most  educators  agree  that  students'  positive  aspirations  for  their  futures  have 
a  positive  impact  upon  their  academic  achievement.  In  the  present  study,  many  of  the 
children  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  college  and  to  enter  into  professional  positions. 
Specific  professions  named  by  the  children  include  teacher,  doctor,  and  lawyer.  Other 
professions  mentioned  are  those  of  fashion  designer,  actor,  politician,  artist,  scientist, 
astronaut,  and  inventor.  Particular  vocational  interests  include  secretarial  work, 
sports,  hairdressing  and  cosmetology,  police  science,  and  the  military  (navy,  army, 
etc.).  Only  a  few  of  the  children  spoke  about  going  to  work  right  after  graduation. 

Final  Comments 

When  the  children  were  given  a  last  opportimity  to  comment  on  what  they 
thought  of  their  classrooms  and  schools,  they  reiterated  a  number  of  thoughts.  Some 
of  the  children  said  that  what  they  needed  was  baseball  or  softball  teams  after  school, 
field  trips  each  month,  choices  of  food  in  the  cafeteria,  and  paid  jobs  they  could  do  at 
school.  A  few  of  the  children  expressed  fear  that  they  would  not  have  money  to  attend 
college,  concerns  with  problems  at  home,  and  dislike  of  people  who  scream  at  them. 
The  children  also  said  that  "Kids  leave  school  because  they  think  they  are  different," 
and  that  when  their  fiiends  leave  school,  they  leave  too  because  "They  want  to  be  like 
their  fi:iends." 

Parent  Interviews 

Seventeen  parents  of  fifth  grade  Latino  students  in  one  of  the  four  schools  were 
interviewed  with  respect  to  their  impressions  of  the  school,  teachers,  classrooms,  and 
educational  needs  of  their  children.  The  interviews  were  conducted  by  research  staff 
without  the  presence  of  school  personnel.  The  majority  of  the  interviews  were 
conducted  in  Spanish.  All  of  the  Latino  parents  in  each  classroom  were  invited  by 
letter  to  participate  in  the  study.  Less  than  20%  of  all  eUgible  parents  volunteered 
to  participate.  The  classroom  with  the  most  number  of  parents  responding  to  the 
invitation  was  where  the  teacher  made  a  special  invitation  to  the  parents  and  where 
there  is  an  indication  that  the  teacher  is  in  consistent  contact  with  the  parents  of  all 
her  students. 

Child's  School  and  Classroom  Environment 

The  parents  interviewed  were  asked  to  consider  those  things  about  their  child's 
school  that  they  particularly  liked.  The  parents  responded  that  they  like  the 
friendliness  of  the  school  and  the  manner  in  which  their  children  are  treated  by  the 
teachers.  They  like  the  biUngual  nature  of  the  classrooms  and  the  efforts  made  by  the 
school  to  support  the  children's  culture.  Some  spoke  especially  about  the  quahty  of 
the  teachers.  Several  parents  expressed  an  appreciation  for  teachers  who  call  them 
at  home  to  inform  them  about  their  child's  conduct  or  academic  progress.  In  addition, 
parents  said  that  they  Uke  the  way  in  which  the  teachers  keep  the  children  focused 
academically  and  that  they  like  the  swimming  program. 
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Most  of  the  parents  spoke  about  their  children's  classroom  in  a  very  positive 
manner.  They  particularly  liked  the  class  projects,  the  organization  and  cleaidiness 
of  the  classroom  environment,  the  learning  activities,  such  as  computers  and 
mathematics,  and  the  children's  work  exhibited  on  the  bulletin  boards.  Several 
parents  found  it  difficult  to  respond  to  this  question,  however,  because  they  said  they 
seldom  visit  the  classroom. 

When  parents  were  asked  what  they  thought  would  improve  their  child's 
school,  most  expressed  satisfaction.  A  few  did  mention  the  problem  of  violence  and 
children  fighting  on  the  bus.  Others  wanted  to  see  future  career  guidance  and  more 
programs  in  computers  offered  their  children. 

The  Child's  Teacher 

When  asked  specifically  about  their  child's  teacher,  the  parents  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  teacher's  willingness  to  communicate  consistently  with  the 
parents  when  the  children  are  having  difficulties  or  are  doing  well.  For  some  of  the 
parents,  there  seems  to  be  an  overall  feehng  that  the  teachers  care  about  their 
children.  Several  parents  Uked  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  strict  with  the  students. 
The  way  in  which  parents  are  received  and  treated  by  the  teacher  is  important  to  the 
parents  and  to  their  degree  of  comfort  with  the  school.  Parents  also  expressed  their 
preference  for  a  teacher  who  treats  the  children  evenhandedly  and  with  affection. 

What  Children  Need  to  Succeed 

Parents  were  questioned  as  to  what  they  feel  their  children  need  to  succeed  in 
public  school.  Some  parents  said  that  their  children  need  smaller  class  sizes  so  that 
they  can  receive  more  individual  attention  fi-om  the  teacher.  Parents  also  said  that 
they  need  more  teachers  who  are  understanding  of  the  children  and  their  parents. 
They  also  thought  that  the  children  needed  more  rewards  and  incentives  to  support 
their  academic  success.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  nimiber  of  parents  felt  that  the 
children  needed  to  be  more  invested  in  their  own  learning  and  to  put  more  effort  into 
their  studies. 

Difficulties  Faced  by  Latino  Children  in  School 

When  parents  were  questioned  as  to  what  they  felt  created  difficulties  for 
Latino  children  in  the  schools,  many  responded  that  the  problem  was  often  in  the 
teacher's  refusal  to  work  and  communicate  more  effectively  with  the  parents  and  work 
with  them  to  ensure  the  children's  academic  success.  A  number  of  parents  were 
concerned  about  the  negative  impact  that  the  transition  from  bilingual  to  mainstream 
classrooms  has  on  their  children.  Another  area  of  concern  is  the  difficulty  faced  by 
many  Spanish-speaking  parents  in  helping  their  children  with  their  homework. 
Various  parents  said  that  the  school  needed  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  addressing 
the  needs  of  Latino  children,  especially  as  the  children  often  spend  more  of  their  day 
in  school  than  they  do  with  their  own  parents. 
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Parents  were  aware  that  the  materials  used  with  their  children  are  very 
different  from  those  foimd  in  their  own  countries.  They  also  said  that  in  addition  to 
the  language  difference,  some  of  the  ways  in  which  their  children  are  taught  such 
skills  as  mathematics  are  quite  different  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  educated 
in  their  countries.  As  a  consequence,  many  parents  find  it  difficult  to  assist  their 
children  with  homework  assignments,  even  when  language  is  not  an  issue.  A  number 
of  the  parents  interviewed  felt  that  their  children  needed  better  books  in  Spanish  and 
EngUsh. 

Opportunities  for  Parent  Involvement 

Opportunities  at  school  for  parent  involvement  have  been  considered  an 
important  factor  in  the  academic  success  of  Latino  children.  Parents  in  this  study 
identified  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  participate  in  the  school.  These  include: 
attending  parent  meetings,  parent  council,  and  parent  workshops;  attending  school 
festivals;  helping  with  fundraising  events;  cooking  for  potlucks;  and  volunteering  in 
the  classroom  or  library.  A  number  of  parents,  however,  stated  that  they  did  not 
know  about  parent  involvement  activities  at  their  child's  school,  and  others  said  that 
they  hve  too  far  from  the  school  and,  consequently,  cannot  come  to  their  child's  school. 

The  parents  were  also  asked  in  the  interviews  what  would  facilitate  parents' 
participation  in  the  school.  Parents  felt  that  Latino  cultural  needs  should  receive 
support  in  the  school.  They  also  said  that  parent  meetings  should  take  up  more 
meaningful  issues  rather  than  just  nonsense  ("tonterias").  A  specific  topic  for  such  a 
meeting  might  be  how  parents  can  help  their  children  with  their  school  work.  Several 
parents  stated  that  the  greatest  impediment  to  parent  involvement  is  to  the  fact  that 
in  most  homes  both  parents  work  all  day  and  arrive  home  very  tired.  This  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  them  to  attend  school  meetings  in  the  evening,  or  to  participate 
during  the  daytime. 

As  might  be  expected,  all  the  parents  who  participated  in  this  study  expressed 
feeling  comfortable  in  visiting  their  child's  classroom.  What  parents  said  they  enjoy 
most  about  visiting  the  classroom  is  the  teacher's  willingness  to  explain  what  the 
children  are  doing,  make  suggestions  about  how  the  parent  can  help  the  child,  and 
seeing  examples  of  the  child's  work.  Some  parents  felt  inspired  to  encourage  their 
children's  efforts  more  consistently  when  they  are  in  contact  with  the  child's  teacher 
or  they  visit  the  classroom.  Also  mentioned  by  several  of  the  parents  is  their 
relationship  with  the  principal.  They  stated  that  the  principal,  in  addition  to  their 
child's  teacher,  makes  them  feel  very  welcome  and  at  home  in  the  classroom. 

Use  of  Spanish  in  School 

For  the  most  part,  Latino  parents  felt  that  it  is  important  that  their  children 
be  educated  in  both  EngUsh  and  Spanish.  They  expressed  some  concern  that  if  the 
children  received  English  instruction  only  in  the  classroom,  they  might  forget  how  to 
speak  Spanish  and  lose  their  cultural  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  majority 
of  Latino  parents  were  very  pleased  about  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the  classroom,  a  few 
parents  cUd  feel  that  their  children  need  more  English  instruction  if  they  are  to 
succeed  academically. 
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Parents'  Final  Comments 

At  the  end  of  the  interview,  parents  were  given  an  opportunity  to  make  any 
final  comments  they  felt  would  be  helpful  to  the  school  and  teachers.  Several  of  the 
parents  had  children  who  had  been  retained.  One  parent  had  a  child  that  had  been 
retained  twice.  These  parents  were  particularly  concerned  about  the  number  of 
children  in  the  classroom.  They  felt  that  when  there  are  too  many  children  in  one 
classroom,  the  teacher  is  imable  to  provide  Latino  children  with  the  amount  of 
individual  instruction  they  require  to  be  successful. 

A  number  of  parents  reiterated  the  importsmce  of  teachers  maintaining  contact 
with  parents  about  the  progress  of  their  children.  Some  parents  told  of  experiences 
they  had  had  in  the  past  with  teachers  who  treated  them  negatively  and  were 
uncooperative  with  them  when  their  children  were  having  problems  in  school. 

Overall,  the  parents  who  participated  in  this  study  felt  that  their  children  are 
currently  doing  well,  and  they  are  very  appreciative  of  the  efforts  made  by  teachers 
and  principals  at  the  four  schools.  This  response  is  certainly  a  positive  sign  with 
respect  to  these  parents,  but  it  might  also  provide  some  clues  as  to  why  more  parents 
did  not  participate  in  the  study.  It  could  be  speculated  that  if  children  are  not 
perceived  by  parents  to  be  doing  weU  in  school,  or  when  parents  do  not  feel  that  the 
school  environment  is  welcoming,  they  are  less  Ukely  to  participate  in  a  study  such 
as  this  one. 


School  Site  Observation 

Physical  School  Environment 

Although  school  environment  is  often  ignored  in  discussions  of  academic 
achievement,  the  school  environment  is  important  in  ensuring  that  Latino  students 
and  their  parents  feel  welcome.  The  present  study  made  observations  in  four  specific 
areas:  (1)  school  signs;  (2)  school  bulletin  boards;  (3)  location  of  biUngual  and  special 
education  programs;  and  (4)  playground  interaction  between  Latino  children  and 
children  from  other  cultural  or  ethnic  groups. 

School  Signs.  In  only  one  of  the  four  schools  were  all  the  signs  in  both 
Spanish  and  English.  In  two  of  the  other  schools  the  main  entrance  sign  was  in  both 
Spanish  and  EngUsh,  and  all  the  other  signs  were  in  EngHsh  only.  In  the  fourth 
school,  the  entrance  and  bulletin  board  signs  were  in  EngUsh,  but  in  other  sections 
of  the  building  several  of  the  signs  were  bilingual. 

Bulletin  Boards.  In  contrast  to  the  other  three  schools,  one  of  the  schools 
utiHzes  a  wide  variety  of  biUngual  themes  for  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  school. 
Some  of  the  topics  featured  include:  dinosaurs,  "el  tiempo"  (the  weather),  famous 
women  of  all  races,  "I  am  lovable  and  capable,"  "say  no  to  drugs,"  "el  circulo  de  agua" 
(the  water  circle),  an  exhibit  of  children's  work,  self-improvement,  and  a  chart  with 
"Student  of  the  Week"  (each  name  had  a  goal  next  to  it  for  the  child  to  accompUsh). 
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At  one  of  the  schools,  the  entrance  bulletin  board  called  attention  to  the 
upcoming  Arbor  Day  celebration,  a  quilt  with  children's  names,  and  specific  themes 
related  to  good  conduct  and  attendance.  In  another  section  of  this  school,  there  were 
signs  in  Spanish  that  included  instructions  on  school  conduct,  one  that  said,  "Mami 
y  Papi  leeme  un  Ubro"  (Mami  and  Papi  read  me  a  book),  a  welcome  sign,  and  one  with 
pictures  of  famous  people  fi*om  different  cultural  communities.  In  a  third  section 
there  was  a  bulletin  board  with  exhibits  of  the  children's  research  work,  in  English. 

At  another  school,  a  commercial  poster  was  displayed.  It  was  entitled  "People 
of  the  World,"  and  described  differences  and  similarities  among  people.  An  authors' 
comer  had  been  created  in  another  bulletin  board  area,  and  there  were  other  bulletin 
boards  featuring  information  about  spring  flowers,  germs,  biographies.  Native 
Americans,  and  one  with  the  theme,  "I  am  somebody." 

The  fourth  school  featured  traditional  school  themes  such  as  school  spirit, 
honor  roll,  and  perfect  attendance  on  bulletin  boards  at  the  school  entrance.  The 
bulletin  boards  in  other  sections  of  the  school  displayed  children's  illustrations  based 
on  their  reading  of  Aesop's  Fables  and  their  work  with  a  map  of  the  world.  There 
were  also  displays  on  themes  such  as  the  Easter  Bunny,  springtime,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  school  safety,  displays  of  children's  math  papers,  and  pictures  of  the 
children  engaged  in  various  activities. 

Location  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Special  Education 

All  four  schools  included  in  this  study  distribute  their  bilingual  and  special 
education  classes  throughout  the  school.  That  is,  none  of  the  special  programs  were 
segregated  to  any  particular  part  of  the  school.  The  only  difference  observed  was  that 
in  one  school  with  an  open  classroom  model,  special  education  was  in  the  enclosed 
classroom  facihties  while  mainstream  and  bilingual  classes  were  in  open  classrooms. 

Peer  Interaction 

The  children  observed  at  all  four  schools  appeared  to  work  and  interact 
together.  Gender  differences  and  classmate  preferences  were  the  most  noticeable 
characteristic  of  peer  interaction.  Activities  such  as  kickball  and  tag  were  played  most 
often  by  the  boys,  and  jimip  rope  and  talking  together  were  the  preferred  activities  of 
the  girls.  Generally,  the  children  play  and  interact  with  other  children  fix)m  their  own 
class.  There  was  no  obvious  segregation  in  the  children's  interactions  along  racial  or 
cultural  lines. 

Language  and  Culture  of  the  Teaching  Staff 

The  culture  of  the  teacher  is  often  discussed  only  peripherally  in  studies 
related  to  Latino  students.  Yet  there  are  researchers  who  believe  that  the  teacher's 
culture  is  an  essential  component  in  providing  Latino  children  with  role  models  and 
with  needed  guidance,  based  on  the  realities  that  Latino  children  face  out  in  the  world 
(Ramirez  and  Castaneda,  1974;  Darder,  1991).  For  this  reason,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  five  of  the  nine  teachers  interviewed  were  Latinos  (three  Cubans,  two  Chileans, 
and  one  Puerto  Rican). 
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Extensive  research  across  the  country  documents  the  significant  impact  of 
language  on  the  educational  process  of  biHngual  children  in  the  United  States.  The 
children's  ability  to  make  themselves  understood  is  important  to  their  participation 
in  the  learning  process  that  takes  place  in  their  classrooms.  Of  the  teachers 
interviewed,  all  five  Latino  teachers  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  while  the  two  Afi-ican- 
American  and  two  Euro-American  teachers  did  not  speak  Spanish. 

Only  four  of  the  nine  teachers  interviewed  had  teaching  assistants.  All  four 
assistants  were  Puerto  Rican  and  spoke  fluent  Spsmish.  Only  one  of  the  assistants 
was  assigned  to  a  mainstream  classroom  with  a  non-Spanish-speaking  teacher.  The 
other  three  teaching  assistants  were  assigned  to  bilingual  classrooms. 

Physical  Classroom  Environment 

The  physical  classroom  environment  serves  an  important  function  in  the 
educational  development  of  all  children.  How  teachers  arrange  the  fiuniture,  display 
materials,  and  organize  work  centers  speaks  to  the  expectations  held  by  the  teacher 
regarding  acceptable  and  appropriate  student  interaction  in  their  classrooms.  This 
is  particularly  important  with  respect  to  creating  conditions  for  participation  and 
group  work  experiences. 

General  Observation  of  Classrooms.  Six  of  the  nine  classrooms  observed 
could  be  described  as  generating  a  warm  and  welcoming  environment.  In  these 
classrooms,  the  children  work  actively  in  small  groups  or  individually  on  various  sorts 
of  learning  tasks.  These  classrooms  also  have  a  variety  of  exhibits  related  to  science. 
Some  examples  of  these  are:  x-rays  of  different  skeletal  parts,  geometric  figures  made 
by  the  children,  science  materials  for  experiments,  pictures  of  whales,  a  model  of  an 
eye,  live  insects,  a  fish  tank,  and  seedlings  growing. 

In  three  of  the  classrooms,  the  students  appear  to  be  more  passive, 
underchallenged,  and  are  expected  to  work  individually.  These  classrooms  have 
bulletin  boards  that  are  unimaginative,  displajdng  predominantly  commercial,  ready- 
made  bulletin  materials.  In  one  case,  the  exhibit  was  a  photocopy  of  an  animal  that 
the  children  had  colored  in  with  crayons — an  activity  that  is  developmentally 
underage  and  hence  not  challenging  to  fift,h  graders. 

Arrangement  of  Furniture.  The  furniture  in  four  of  the  classrooms  is 
arranged  in  the  traditional  manner  with  desks  in  a  row  facing  the  chgdkboard  and  the 
teacher's  desk  at  the  back  or  front  of  the  room.  The  other  five  teachers  arrange  the 
desks  to  create  groupings  of  four  to  eight  children  sitting  facing  one  another.  In  these 
classrooms,  most  of  the  teachers  also  have  activity  tables  for  group  work.  Greater 
group  interaction  was  observed  and  observed  to  be  encouraged  in  the  four  classrooms 
where  children's  desks  are  grouped  together. 

Accessibility  of  Educational  Materials.  In  seven  out  of  the  nine 
classrooms,  educational  materials  are  readily  accessible  and  available  to  the  children. 
Several  of  these  classrooms  have  a  number  of  bookcases  with  a  variety  of  books.  Two 
of  the  classrooms  have  few  materials  or  books  for  children  to  use.  Only  two  of  the 
classrooms  are  furnished  with  computers,  overhead  projectors,  and  microscopes.  It 
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may  be  significant  that  the  classrooms  that  are  most  sparsely  supplied  are  located  in 
a  school  with  open  classroom  facilities.  The  teachers  of  these  classrooms  may  not 
keep  many  materials  readily  accessible  to  students  because  they  are  concerned  about 
having  books,  games,  and  other  materials  taken  from  their  classrooms. 

Representation  of  Latino  Cultural  Experience.  In  an  effort  to  evaluate 
the  manner  in  which  Latino  families  and  the  community  are  represented  within  the 
classroom,  the  various  texts  and  materials  accessible  to  students  were  examined. 
Most  of  the  books  utilized  include  few,  if  any,  depictions  of  Latinos  in  the  text.  The 
majority  of  Spanish-language  books  are  actually  translations  of  English  versions  of  the 
text.  The  social  science  texts  include  only  perfunctory  sections  on  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  as  well  as  one  chapter  on  discrimination  in  one 
text  entitled,  One  Nation,  Many  People. 

In  efforts  to  provide  the  children  with  representative  materials,  a  few  teachers 
supplement  the  classrooms  with  Latino  magazines,  folkcrafts,  textiles,  and  Spanish- 
language  books  with  titles  such  as  Puerto  Rico:  Its  History  and  Culture,  Conociendo 
a  Borinquen,  and  El  Nino.  Even  when  such  texts  are  present,  they  are  few  in  nimiber. 

Bulletin  boards  were  also  utihzed  by  several  teachers  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
provide  children  with  images  that  reflect  more  of  their  own  culture.  The  bulletin 
boards  had  maps  of  Puerto  Rico,  post  cards  from  other  parts  of  Latin  America, 
bilingual  signs,  books  and  reports  written  by  the  children  in  Spanish,  and  samples  of 
the  children's  artwork. 

Parent  Involvement.  The  majority  of  studies  that  have  researched  the 
question  of  Latino  student  achievement  identify  parent  involvement  as  a  vitally 
important  component  to  the  academic  success  of  Latino  children  (see,  for  example, 
Rivera,  1988).  Despite  these  findings,  none  of  the  nine  classrooms  observed  show 
visible  evidence  of  Latino  parent  participation  or  involvement  in  the  curriculum  or  the 
actual  teaching  process  taking  place  within  these  classroom  environments.  During  the 
period  of  observation,  there  were  only  two  instances  (in  the  same  classroom)  of 
attention  given  to  parents.  In  the  first  case,  the  teacher  alluded  to  having  met  the 
mother  of  a  child  who  did  not  appear  very  happy.  The  teacher  said  that  the  parent 
was  a  fine  lady  and  then  went  on  to  talk  about  love  for  mothers.  In  the  second 
instance,  a  parent  came  to  talk  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher  spent  approximately  a 
half  hour  with  the  parent.  Following  this  discussion,  the  parent  spent  another  half 
hour  talking  to  his  daughter. 

Observation  of  Teacher-Student  Classroom  Interaction 

How  teachers  in  classrooms  interact  with  their  students  has  been  identified  in 
a  variety  of  studies  as  an  important  determinant  of  academic  achievement  (Moll,  1988; 
Cummins,  1986;  Ramirez  £ind  Castaneda,  1974).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
teacher's  classroom  process  was  considered  to  be  significant  for  gaining  a  better 
understanding  of  what  works  for  Latino  children.  The  classroom  of  each  of  the  nine 
8teachers  who  were  part  of  this  study  was  observed  during  the  course  of  one  school 
day  or  two  half  days. 
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Description  of  Instructional  Practices.  The  instructional  approach  of  the 
teachers  observed  dififers  primarily  with  respect  to  their  mode  of  interaction  with  the 
children.  Four  of  the  teachers  were  observed  to  teach  in  what  would  be  considered  a 
more  traditional  approach.  That  is  to  say,  the  teacher  gives  children  specific 
instructions  for  carrying  out  their  work,  places  a  greater  emphasis  on  working 
individually,  utihzes  a  more  strict,  serious  and  authoritarian  manner  with  respect  to 
their  expectations  of  the  children,  and  tends  to  teach  in  a  more  narrative  teacher-to- 
student  manner. 

The  other  five  teachers  appeared  to  incorporate  more  of  what  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  cooperative,  whole  language,  or  dialogic  educational  approach.  These  teachers 
place  a  greater  emphasis  on  interaction  between  teacher  and  children,  among  the 
children  themselves,  and  by  the  children  with  their  environment.  In  their  teaching, 
these  teachers  utiUze  both  a  great  deal  of  group  activity  and  individual  attention  to 
children  who  need  more  assistance.  They  make  a  particular  effort  to  speak  with  the 
children  in  conversational  tones,  and  they  use  more  open-ended  questions.  The 
personal  style  of  these  teachers  is  more  open,  fiiendly,  and  informal. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  children  responded  well  to  teachers  in  both 
categories  when  teachers  consistently  affirmed  their  faith  in  the  child's  ability  to 
produce  successfully.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children  did  not  respond  as  well  to 
teachers  who  yelled,  interacted  in  a  highly  formal  and  impersonal  manner,  did  not 
challenge  them  to  think  critically,  or  did  not  consistently  provide  opportunities  for 
group  interaction  among  the  children  themselves. 

In  six  of  the  classrooms  observed,  the  children  work  consistently  in  smsill 
groups.  These  groups  were  usually  divided  according  to  abiUty  level  and  specific 
subject  (e.g.,  science,  reading,  math,  social  studies).  In  some  classrooms  the  children 
were  seated  together  in  regular  groups,  or  they  moved  into  different  groups  aroimd 
activity  tables.  In  one  classroom,  the  groups  were  formed  spontaneously  by  the 
children  themselves.  Here,  children  had  greater  options  to  work  in  a  group  or 
independently.  Those  who  chose  to  work  independently  would  sometimes  get  up, 
consult  with  a  group,  and  then  return  to  working  independently. 

Use  of  Spanish  in  Classrooms.  As  might  be  expected,  in  those  classrooms 
where  the  teacher  is  fluently  bilingual  and  supports  the  students*  use  of  Spanish,  the 
children  are  more  apt  to  speak  in  both  Spanish  and  Enghsh  and  to  move  fluidly  and 
spontaneously  between  the  two  languages.  In  classrooms  where  the  teacher  does  not 
speak  Spanish,  where  there  is  no  Spanish-speaking  assistant,  or  where  the  teacher 
does  not  encourage  Spanish  to  be  spoken,  the  children  speak  only  in  English.  Several 
of  the  Latino  teachers  do  not  encourage  the  children  to  speak  Spanish  and  conduct  the 
majority  of  the  class  in  English. 

The  importance  of  the  issue  is  well  illustrated  by  the  response  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children  in  a  mainstream  classroom  when  they  realized  that  the  researcher 
was  Puerto  Rican  and  spoke  Spanish.  Upon  discovery,  the  Spanish-speaking  children 
gathered  in  a  group  and  talked  with  each  other  and  with  the  staff  person  in  Spanish. 
One  child  even  began  teaching  an  English-speaking  child  how  to  count  in  Spanish. 
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Teacher's  Communication  Style.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  observed  in 
the  study  utihze  different  forms  of  personalized  physical  affection  such  as  touch,  hugs, 
smiles,  personal  jokes,  kind  and  warm  speaking  tone,  etc.  Some  use  these  as  part  of 
a  system  of  rewards  and  to  motivate  the  children;  others  utilize  these  only  when 
deahng  on  an  individual  basis  with  a  specific  child's  concern. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  teachers  utilize  different  personahzed  forms 
of  physical  affection  to  communicate  and  praise  their  students,  the  children  also  tend 
to  respond  more  spontaneously  and  openly  in  the  classroom.  Children  in  these 
classrooms  appear  to  be  more  connected  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  learning  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  classrooms  where  the  teachers  are  not  as  physically 
demonstrative  and  are  more  formal  in  their  approach,  the  children  are  not  prone  to 
respond  spontaneously  and  generally  raise  their  hands  and  wait  to  be  called  on  before 
speaking. 

The  manner  in  which  teachers  handle  conflict  and  misconduct  in  the  classroom 
provides  for  children  important  lessons  related  to  the  building  of  social  skills  and 
deahng  with  conflict.  Most  of  the  teachers  utilize  raising  their  voice  and  calling  out 
the  child's  name  as  a  way  to  warn  and  reprimand  children  when  they  are  involved  in 
situations  of  misconduct.  Some  teachers  do  this  by  raising  their  voice  only  minimally 
to  get  the  students'  attention,  while  others  speak  much  louder.  In  one  instance,  a 
teacher  stopped  to  talk  with  the  child  about  what  he  was  doing  (getting  up  without 
permission)  and  what  was  expected  (wait  for  permission). 

Inclusion  of  Students*  Cultural  Experience  in  the  Curriculum.  In  much 
of  the  Uterature  associated  with  the  effective  education  of  Latino  children,  the 
incorporation  or  inclusion  of  the  student's  personal  and  cultural  experiences  in  the 
curriculum  is  regarded  as  a  significant  factor  in  promoting  academic  success  (Darder, 
1991;  Lucas,  Henze,  and  Donato,  1990;  Moll,  1988;  Cummins,  1986).  Such  a  process 
was  evident  in  only  two  of  the  nine  classrooms  observed.  In  one  of  two  classrooms, 
the  teacher  had  the  children  write  stories  about  Puerto  Rico  or  mentioned  the  island 
in  a  story  she  told.  In  another,  the  teacher  included  lessons  on  Puerto  Ricans,  Native 
Americans,  and  Afi-ican  Americans.  This  teacher  also  talked  and  read  about  Puerto 
Rican  historical  and  poHtical  figures. 

Teacher-Child  Interaction.  Another  area  observed  was  the  interaction  and 
communication  between  the  teacher  and  the  children.  The  teachers  observed  have 
different  styles  for  communicating  and  interacting  with  the  children.  While  some 
prefer  to  commimicate  with  children  primarily  to  provide  explicit  instructions  about 
learning  tasks  so  that  children  can  work  independently,  others  prefer  to  take  time  to 
work  individually  with  each  child  or  in  small  groups  and  to  engage  with  the  children 
on  a  more  personal  level.  Several  of  the  teachers  utihze  a  clear  modeling  approach 
in  the  interaction  with  their  students.  These  teachers  demonstrate  with  specific 
examples  what  is  expected.  A  few  of  the  teachers  work  more  as  consultants  for  the 
children  and  walk  around  the  room,  while  the  children  work  in  small  groups.  There 
was  one  teacher  who  had  a  more  difficult  time  communicating  with  the  children.  The 
teacher's  accent  inhibited  effective  communication  with  the  children  as  many  of  them 
had  trouble  understanding  what  was  being  said. 
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In  all  but  one  classroom,  it  was  evident  that  the  teachers  make  an  effort  to 
provide  individual  attention  to  all  the  children.  This  is  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
some  teachers  provide  more  individual  attention  to  the  children  than  others.  Some 
teachers  move  around  the  room,  while  the  children  are  actively  working  individually 
or  in  small  groups  such  as  for  reading.  In  this  manner,  they  model  for  the  children 
(i.e.,  tell  them  the  correct  words  or  phrases  to  say  in  Spanish  or  EngUsh),  assist  with 
solving  problems  (i.e.,  do  math  problems  on  the  board  with  a  child),  give  the  children 
reinforcement  ("Que  bien!"  or  "Me  gusta")  when  they  have  successfully  completed  their 
tasks,  and  encourage  and  bring  together  children  having  difficulty  with  the  same 
problem  to  think  about  it  together. 

Only  four  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study  were  observed 
interacting  on  a  personal  level  with  the  children.  That  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  maintained  more  formal  interaction,  based  on  the  tasks  at  hand,  classroom 
environment,  or  curricular  activities.  Of  the  four  teachers  who  are  more  personal,  one 
uses  playful  teasing  and  joking  with  the  children  as  a  way  to  involve  herself  more 
with  what  the  children  are  thinking  or  experiencing.  Two  of  the  teachers  talk  with 
the  children  in  the  morning  about  how  they  are  feeling  and  how  things  are  going  at 
home.  Another  teacher  keeps  her  room  open  during  recess  so  children  can  come  in 
and  talk  with  her. 

Children  in  Leadership  Roles.  The  participation  of  children  in  leadership 
roles  within  the  classroom  serves  as  an  excellent  way  to  reinforce  their  sense  of 
competency  and  the  development  of  a  positive  self-concept  in  the  school  environment. 
In  the  nine  classrooms  observed,  only  three  teachers  provided  opportunities  for  the 
children  to  participate  in  leadership  roles  or  tasks  of  some  kind.  Most  of  these  involve 
assisting  the  teacher  with  classroom  tasks  such  as  picking  up  books,  acting  as 
reporters  for  some  of  the  smaller  groups,  and  running  errands  for  the  teacher  outside 
the  classroom.  In  one  classroom,  the  teacher  gave  children  opportunities  to  give 
problems  to  other  children  for  them  to  solve.  Other  than  these  few  examples,  the 
children  predominantly  function  in  subordinate  roles. 

Time  Spent  on  Academic  Work.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  academic 
work  is  traditionally  considered  a  significant  variable  in  ensuring  the  academic 
achievement  of  children  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  classrooms  observed,  the  time 
spent  on  academics  ranged  from  approximately  65%  to  90%  of  total  class  time.  An 
important  factor  in  the  use  of  time  is  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  transition  with 
children  from  recess  or  lunch  back  to  academic  activities  and  the  time  spent  in 
transition  with  children  from  one  classroom  activity  to  another.  The  time  spent  on 
these  transitions  in  the  nine  classrooms  ranged  from  5%  to  25%  of  total  class  time. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  teachers  who  experience  more  difficulty  in  communicating 
and  interacting  with  the  children  are  the  ones  who  also  spend  more  time  in  the 
process  of  classroom  transition.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  teachers  who 
use  a  more  traditional  or  formalized  style  for  commimicating  with  the  children  tend 
to  spend  less  time  in  transition  between  activities.  But  also,  the  teachers  who 
conununicate  in  a  more  personalized  manner  spend  on  the  average  about  80%  of  the 
classroom  time  on  academics. 
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Observation  of  Teaching  Assistants 

When  bilingual  teaching  assistants  can  actively  function  in  the  classroom  in 
a  partnership  with  the  teacher,  they  can  significantly  increase  the  attention  and 
hiiman  resources  available  to  Latino  children.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  classroom 
process  of  the  teaching  assistants  was  also  observed  and  assessed.  Only  four  of  the 
nine  classrooms  had  teaching  assistants,  three  of  whom  worked  full-time  in  the 
classroom,  the  other  of  whom  worked  as  few  as  two  hours  a  day. 

The  four  teaching  assistants  observed  appear  to  function  predominantly  as 
passive  agents  of  the  teachers,  rather  than  as  active  members  of  a  teaching  team.  For 
the  most  part  during  the  period  observed,  they  followed  the  instructions  given  by  the 
teacher  or  sat  in  the  background  without  exerting  a  great  deal  of  initiative  in  the 
learning  process  of  the  children.  Almost  all  of  the  teaching  assistants  interacted  very 
little  with  the  children,  and  as  a  consequence  they  did  not  appear  to  share  much  of 
a  connection  with  the  children.  In  two  classrooms,  the  assistants  in  fact  complained 
quite  openly  about  the  children's  behavior  to  the  research  staff. 

Two  of  the  teaching  assistants  exhibited  a  greater  sense  of  relationship  and 
connection  with  the  children.  Of  these  two,  one  was  very  friendly  and  personable  with 
the  children.  She  collects  their  homework  and  classwork.  The  children  consistently 
consult  with  her  about  their  work  during  the  day.  They  question  her  for  clarification 
of  instructions  and  to  get  specific  feedback  and  assistance  on  the  tasks  they  are 
working  on.  But  despite  her  heightened  interaction  with  the  children,  she  remains 
generally  in  the  background  of  classroom  activity,  correcting  papers,  collecting  papers, 
taking  care  of  bulletin  boards,  and  tending  to  the  children's  administrative  needs, 
rather  than  participating  actively  in  the  teaching  process. 

Only  one  of  the  teaching  assistants  was  observed  as  taking  real  initiative  to 
give  individual  attention  to  the  children.  In  addition,  she  tended  the  classroom  while 
the  teacher  was  busy  with  visitors  or  out  of  the  room,  and  she  also  sought  out 
necessary  materials  for  various  classroom  activities.  Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that  her 
attitude  with  the  children  was  very  businesslike  and  formal,  giving  the  sense  that  she 
is  there  to  help  them  and  that  they  are  there  to  obey. 

All  of  the  teaching  assistants  can  readily  speak  Spanish  with  the  children.  One 
of  them,  who  is  in  a  monoUngual  classroom,  actually  teaches  a  Spanish  class  to  a 
small  group  of  children.  Two  of  the  teachings  assistants  seldom  speak  to  the  children 
at  all. 

In  two  instances,  teaching  assistants  were  observed  handling  incidents  of 
misconduct  among  the  children.  In  the  first  case,  a  child  was  hitting  another  child 
while  they  were  standing  in  line.  The  assistant  took  away  the  ball  the  child  was 
holding  and  threatened  to  tell  the  teacher  and  his  mother.  She  did  this  in  a  normal 
voice.  In  the  second  instance,  the  assistant  asked  the  child  to  step  out  of  the  room 
when  he  was  interrupting  the  other  children  who  were  working.  She  told  the  group 
loudly  that  if  they  did  not  finish  their  work,  they  would  have  to  finish  it  during  recess. 
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Summary  and  Analysis 

The  following  discussion  is  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  information 
gathered  from  principals,  teachers,  students,  and  parents,  which  address  the  major 
research  categories  presented  in  the  scope  of  this  study. 

School  Leadership 

The  response  to  the  academic  needs  of  Latino  children  most  commonly  observed 
among  the  four  principals  interviewed  is  one  that  can  best  be  described  as  generally 
passive.  At  times,  the  four  administrators  were  reticent  when  asked  to  examine  the 
specific  needs  of  Latino  students.  They  tended  to  generahze  the  academic  needs  of  all 
children  and  to  reduce  the  discussion  to  an  emphasis  on  "the  basics"  or  to  an 
oversimpUfied  psychological  notion  of  self-esteem.  In  so  doing,  the  principals 
inadvertently  ignored  or  disregarded  their  own  leadership  responsibihty  for  ensuring 
that  the  school  had  effective  strategies  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  Latino 
children  living  in  poverty. 

In  addition,  some  parents  interviewed  seemed  to  feel  there  was  inadequate 
communication  with  the  principal  concerning  ways  to  become  involved  in  their  child's 
school,  although  others  felt  the  principal  played  an  important  role  in  welcoming  them 
to  the  school.  The  importance  of  a  "good"  principal  to  ensure  having  a  "good"  school 
was  also  mentioned  by  some  of  the  students. 

The  lack  of  consistent  leadership  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Latino  students 
and  parents  among  school  administrators  is  most  likely  the  result  of  inadequate 
knowledge  or  lack  of  professional  preparation  regarding  pedagogical  concepts  related 
to  culture,  cognition,  Uteracy,  bicultural  development,  and  bilingualism,  rather  than 
acts  of  bad  faith  or  ill  will  on  the  part  of  the  principals  interviewed.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  unfortimate  that  the  principals  seemed  to  lack  theoretical  knowledge  and  the 
necessary  practical  tools  to  provide  teachers  with  the  educational  leadership  and 
institutional  support  required  to  run  their  programs  effectively  and  to  contend  with 
the  major  deficits  that  exist  in  Latino  parent  involvement. 

Teacher  Morale 

The  consequence  of  inadequate  administrative  leadership  and  institutional 
support  for  teachers  is  reflected  in  signs  of  poor  teacher  morale.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  teachers  who  participated  in  this  study  did  not  like  their  work,  but  rather  to 
explain  that  many  of  the  teachers  expressed  great  finistration  with  the  inadequacies 
of  the  system  in  providing  them  with  adequate  educational  resources,  opportunities 
for  professional  development,  and  administrative  support.  It  appears  that  the  current 
educational  poHcies  and  structiu'es  have  had  a  detrimental  impact  upon  teacher 
effectiveness  and  creativity,  which  is  reflected  in  feelings  of  despair  and 
disempowerment  voiced  by  a  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  four  schools. 
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A  major  source  of  firustration  among  the  teachers  is  the  discrepancies  they  say 
exist  between  how  the  administrators  view  the  teachers'  needs  and  those  of  their 
students,  and  how  the  teachers  themselves  experience  these  needs  in  the  classrooms 
on  a  daily  basis.  An  example  of  this  d)niamic  is  the  situation  in  one  school  where  the 
principal  stated  that  the  school  had  adequate  bilingual  materials  and  textbooks,  while 
the  bilingual  teachers  strongly  repudiated  this  claim.  Observations  by  the  researchers 
of  the  bilingual  classrooms  supported  the  teachers'  views. 

Overall,  teachers  expressed  much  distress  over  the  lack  of  adequate  materials, 
equipment,  and  resources.  Many  teachers  spent  money  out  of  their  own  pocket  in 
order  to  provide  the  children  with  needed  textbooks  and  materials  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  from  the  school  district  administration.  Further,  teachers  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  perfunctory  nature  of  faculty  meetings  and  the  lack  of 
effective  and  productive  communication  between  the  district  and  school  administration 
and  the  teachers,  between  mainstream  teachers  and  bilingual  teachers,  and  between 
parents  and  the  school. 

Teacher  Preparation 

Although  a  significant  number  of  teachers  who  participated  in  this  study  have 
obtained  graduate  degrees,  most  of  them  felt  that  they  did  not  have  adequate 
preparation  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  Latino  children.  As  a  consequence, 
teachers  considered  themselves  to  have  multiple  needs  for  in-service  training, 
particularly  with  respect  to  (1)  the  history  and  culture  of  different  Latin  American 
countries;  (2)  theoretical  and  practical  imderstanding  of  the  nature  and  impact  of 
culture  on  learning;  (3)  second  language  acquisition  skills;  (4)  multiculturaUsm;  (5) 
conversational  Spanish  instruction;  and  (6)  knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  goals  of 
bilingual  education. 

In  general,  principals  did  not  acknowledge  the  wide-ranging  in-service  needs 
of  the  teachers  and  did  not  emphasize  this  area  as  significant  in  strengthening  the 
school.  Parents  noted  the  need  for  teachers  to  understand  them  and  their  children, 
while  children  were  most  concerned  with  how  teachers  talked  to  them,  particularly 
in  terms  of  discipUne  (not  to  "yell").  This  information  indicates  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  in-service  educational  opportunities  responsive  to  the  identified  needs  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  children. 

School  Environment 

The  overall  environment  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  observed  can  best  be 
described  as  generally  deficient.  The  physical  environment  of  the  four  schools  is  very 
unattractive  and  functionally  inadequate  in  many  respects.  The  building  walls,  halls, 
playgrounds,  auditorium  seats,  libraries,  and  bathrooms  are  often  dirty  and  poorly 
maintained.  The  outsides  of  the  buildings  are  reminiscent  of  old  warehouses,  with 
a  grave,  institutionalized  appearance  that  could  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
considered  warm,  welcoming,  or  inviting. 

Despite  the  ugHness  of  the  school  architecture  and  general  lack  of  upkeep, 
many  of  the  teachers  manage  to  maintain  clean  and  orderly  classrooms.  In  these 
classrooms,  the  seating  and  activity  centers  are  well  organized;  books,  equipment,  and 
other  materials  are  readily  accessible  for  use  by  the  children;  and  bulletin  boards  are 
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attractive  and  colorful.  Yet  generally,  the  size  of  most  of  the  classrooms  is  small,  and 
consequently  the  classrooms  tend  to  appear  somewhat  cluttered  and  crowded. 
Nonetheless,  a  number  of  the  classrooms  observed  do  generate  a  warm  and  welcoming 
feeling. 

When  the  children  spoke  about  changing  the  school  faciUty,  they  most  often 
mentioned  building  a  swimming  pool,  getting  hall  lockers,  putting  in  air  conditioning, 
painting  the  school,  fixing  the  seats  in  the  auditorium,  getting  larger  windows  and 
larger  classrooms,  putting  doors  on  the  toilet  stalls,  and  generally  deeming  up  the 
bathrooms,  playgrounds,  and  surroimding  neighborhoods. 

Interestingly,  neither  principals,  teachers,  or  parents  mentioned  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  school  as  important  to  children's  learning.^  The  children, 
however,  did  seem  to  feel  the  negative  impact  of  the  physical  environment  more 
directly,  and  did  seem  to  be  saying  imphcitly  that  the  messages  they  receive  fi:om  the 
environment  are  that  they  do  not  deserve  an)rthing  better. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum,  materials,  and  textbooks  observed  in  the  classrooms,  including 
the  bihngual  classrooms,  were  described  by  principals  and  teachers  as  essentially  the 
same  as  those  that  are  utihzed  throughout  the  school  district.  The  major  areas  of 
instruction  observed  are  language  arts,  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics. 

For  the  most  part,  the  curriculimi  does  not  reflect  a  significant  inclusion  of 
Latino  cultiiral  values,  history,  or  the  reahties  experienced  by  the  Latino  community 
today.  Although  there  are  some  efforts  made  by  a  few  teachers  to  integrate  the 
experiences  of  their  Latino  students  into  the  curriculum,  this  appeared  to  be  more  a 
result  of  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  these  individual  teachers  than  an  institutional 
efibrt  by  the  system  to  meet  the  cmricular  needs  of  the  children.  The  most  extensive 
inclusion  of  Latino  culture  was  in  bihngual  classrooms  where  a  part  of  the  academic 
instruction  was  done  in  Spanish.  Yet  even  in  some  of  these  classrooms,  students  were 
often  encouraged  to  speak  in  Enghsh.  Teachers,  students,  and  parents  all  agreed  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  materials  and  textbooks  that  not  only  reflect  the  history  and 
culture  of  Latinos  in  this  country  but  are  written  in  Spanish. 

Although  some  classrooms  have  educational  equipment,  such  as  computers, 
microscopes,  and  cable  television,  these  resources  are  very  limited.  However, 
principals  did  not  say  anjrthing  to  indicate  that  teaching  materials  and  other 
educational  resources  are  a  high  priority  need.  They  stressed  instead  the  need  for 
more  outside  support  services  and  social  services  for  children  and  famihes. 

Instructional  Approaches  and  Teaching  Strategies 

The  instructional  approaches  of  the  teachers  observed  in  this  study  varied 
considerably.  While  some  teachers  preferred  a  more  dialogic,  collaborative,  and 
egalitarian  approach  in  their  teaching,  communication,  and  interaction  with  the 
children,  others  functioned  in  a  more  formahzed,  individualized,  and  authoritarian 


^The  only  exception  was  where  one  of  the  principals  expressed  interest  in  obtaining  better  playground 
facilities. 
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manner.  From  the  interviews  with  Latino  children,  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
preferred  learning  in  group  activities  and  enjoyed  teachers  who  communicated  with 
them  in  more  personaHzed  and  informal  ways,  praised  their  accomplishments  openly, 
and  exhibited  their  work. 

In  addition,  few  situations  were  observed  in  which  Latino  children  themselves 
fimctioned  in  specific  leadership  roles  with  respect  to  instruction.  Despite  this 
observation,  it  was  also  evident  that  children  who  worked  consistently  in  small  groups 
experienced  more  of  a  sense  of  personal  empowerment  and  that  this  active,  dialogic 
approach  gave  greater  purpose  and  meaning  to  their  learning. 

Teaching  strategies  identified  by  many  of  the  teachers  as  effective  with  Latino 
children  included:  making  lessons  concrete  and  personal;  using  Hterature  texts 
directly  instead  of  using  the  summaries  provided  in  the  basal  readers;  providing 
immediate  feedback  so  that  children  can  see  their  mistakes  and  correct  them; 
involving  children  in  cooperative  learning  and  group  activities  where  they  can  assist 
one  another;  and  giving  project  oriented  assignments. 

Latino  parents  also  expressed  their  approval  of  project-oriented  work  and 
seeing  their  children's  work  displayed  in  the  classroom.  Parents  also  noted  that  there 
was  a  need  for  more  computer  and  math  work,  career  guidance,  individual  attention 
to  their  children,  smaller  class  sizes,  and  more  reinforcement  for  achievement. 
Principals,  on  the  other  hand,  varied  in  their  approach  to  issues  of  curriculum,  with 
two  of  the  four  expressing  interest  in  promoting  specific  instructional  approaches  that 
would  increase  the  achievement  of  Latino  children  (e.g.,  cooperative  learning  or  more 
integration  of  bihngual  and  mainstream  programs).  Thus,  many  concrete  and  positive 
themes  were  raised  by  all  groups  concerning  efiTective  teaching  strategies  for  Latino 
children. 

Meaningful  Use  of  Spanish 

The  findings  of  this  study  clearly  indicate  that  meaningfiil  use  of  Spanish  in 
the  school  and  classroom  occurs  only  where  there  are  principals  and  teachers  who  are 
committed  to  this  practice.  For  Latino  children  who  are  in  classrooms  where  English 
is  the  preferred  language  for  communication,  instruction,  and  constructing  meaning, 
the  use  of  Spanish  was  observed  to  be  Umited  or  almost  non-existent.  This  was 
observed  even  during  recreational  activities  and  in  conversations  with  other  Spanish- 
speaking  children.  In  contrast,  wherever  the  principal  and  teachers  encouraged  and 
legitimized  the  use  of  Spanish  by  actively  conversing  with  Latino  children  in  their 
native  language,  the  children  were  more  apt  to  respond  and  converse  actively  in 
Spanish  in  the  classroom,  in  peer  interactions,  and  on  the  playground. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  were  no  examples  observed  where 
teachers  made  concerted  efforts  to  prevent  the  development  of  negative  biases  or 
prejudices  regarding  the  use  of  Spanish  by  Latino  children  among  monoUngual 
Enghsh-speaking  students.  This  seems  significant  given  the  fact  that  some  Latino 
children  expressed  ambivalence  with  respect  to  speaking  Spanish  in  school  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  felt  perceived  or  treated  by  teachers  and  students  who 
do  not  speak  Spanish. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  most  meaningful  use  of  Spanish  was  foimd,  almost 
exclusively,  in  bilingual  classrooms  where  at  least  50%  of  the  instruction  takes  place 
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in  Spanish.  For  the  most  part,  the  Latino  parents  interviewed  prefer  classrooms 
where  their  children  are  able  to  continue  learning  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 
Most  of  the  principals,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  oriented  toward  integration 
and  mainstreaming,  rather  than  promoting  literacy  and  competency  for  children  in 
both  languages. 

Teacher  Expectations 

Although  some  teachers  expressed  high  expectations  for  all  the  children  in 
their  classrooms,  the  general  expectations  for  Latino  children  held  by  most  teachers 
cannot  be  considered  adequate  to  promote  academic  success.  The  findings  indicate 
that  the  emphasis  is  generally  placed  on  expectations  such  as  "learn  to  think," 
"improve  EngUsh,"  and  "try  their  best,"  while  "mastery  of  the  material"  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Ust. 

The  following  points  may  shed  some  light  on  what  is  problematic  about 
teachers'  ranking  of  their  expectations  for  Latino  children  in  this  study:  (1)  generally, 
all  children  in  normal  physical  condition  participate  in  the  act  of  thinking;  (2)  studies 
indicate  that  English  language  development  is  facilitated  for  bilingual  children  when 
they  have  mastered  the  language  principles  of  their  native  language  (Cummins,  1981; 
Odlin,  1989);  (3)  the  children  themselves  expressed  their  desire  to  learn  and  to  do 
their  best;  (4)  academic  achievement  is,  above  all,  measured  in  the  Boston  public 
school  district  through  children's  performance  on  standardized  testing,  which  is 
supposed  to  measure  primarily  their  mastery  of  the  material;  and  most  disturbing,  (5) 
teachers  were  unable  to  suggest  readily  strategies  for  intervention  when  a  child  is 
failing  to  live  up  to  their  expectations.  Teacher  expectations  are  thus  at  odds  with 
educational  research,  with  stated  goals  of  the  school  system,  and  with  the  inherent 
motivation  and  desire  to  learn  expressed  by  the  children  who  participated  in  this 
study. 

Future  Expectations 

Although  Latino  children  and  their  parents  expressed  many  professional  and 
vocational  aspirations  and  dreams  for  the  future,  outside  of  a  few  individual  efforts 
by  particular  teachers,  this  study  did  not  find  a  consistent  orientation  toward  college 
or  professional  careers  provided  to  the  children  in  the  schools  and  classrooms 
observed. 

In  terms  of  the  near  future,  only  perfunctory  or  scattered  efforts  were 
mentioned  by  teachers  and  principals  with  respect  to  the  transition  of  Latino  children 
to  middle  school.  This  is  particularly  of  concern  given  the  abrupt  transition  of 
bilingual  students  to  non-bilingual  classrooms  and  the  shift  in  pedagogic  approach  at 
this  juncture,  as  well  as  the  documented  high  retention  rates  for  Latino  students 
during  the  middle  school  grades. 

Parent  Involvement 

Parents  interviewed  for  this  study  strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
teachers  maintaining  contact  with  parents.  The  parents  expressed  appreciation  for 
teachers  who  took  time  to  explain  how  their  children  were  doing  and  also  felt  more 
inspired  to  encourage  their  children's  efiForts  when  they  were  in  consistent  contact 
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with  the  teacher.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  a  number  of  the  children 
interviewed  felt  that  it  was  helpful  when  parents  came  to  school. 

Despite  these  findings,  several  principals  and  teachers  complained  about  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  with  Latino  parents  and  getting  them  to  participate  in 
school  meetings  and  activities.  On  only  two  occasions  was  parent  participation  in  the 
classrooms  observed.  Although  a  nimiber  of  the  parents  interviewed  did  mention  their 
participation  in  a  variety  of  school  activities,  most  of  the  principals  estimated  that  less 
than  5%  of  all  parents  in  the  school  participated  on  any  consistent  basis. 

Other  difficulties  that  surfaced  with  respect  to  Latino  parent  participation 
included  lack  of  transportation,  parents  working  outside  of  the  home  and  arriving 
home  very  late  or  tired  in  the  evening,  and  the  inability  of  parents  to  assist  their 
children  with  their  homework.  Significant  to  note  is  that  parent  involvement  was 
observed  to  be  highest  in  classrooms  where  the  teacher  consistently  communicated 
with  parents  through  telephone  conversations. 

Difficulties  Faced  by  Latino  Children 

Parents,  teachers,  and  principals  perceived  the  difficulties  faced  by  Latino 
children  in  very  different  ways.  Most  of  the  principals  and  some  teachers  tended  to 
view  the  source  of  the  problems  faced  by  Latino  children  as  originating  either  in  the 
environment  or  in  the  child. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  singled  out  as  issues  home  problems  related  to  the 
effects  of  poverty,  tough  neighborhoods,  family  violence,  drug  use,  cultural  isolation, 
lack  of  parental  supervision,  or  the  parents'  inabiUty  to  support  or  assist  in  their 
children's  education.  This  view  tends  to  place  the  need  for  change  outside  of  the 
domain  of  the  pubfic  school  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  teachers  defined  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  child's 
lack  of  conceptual  understanding  of  EngHsh,  lack  of  motivation,  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  learning,  boredom,  or  difficulties  associated  with  children  not  retaining  what  they 
learned.  This  view  places  the  blame  or  responsibihty  primarily  on  the  individual 
child. 

On  only  a  few  occasions  did  teachers  mention  inadequate  curriculum, 
textbooks,  or  materials,  negative  views  towards  biHngual  education,  or  the  prejudices 
and  inadequate  cross-cultural  understanding  of  teachers  as  a  difficulty  faced  by  Latino 
children  in  the  pubhc  schools. 

Parents,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  see  the  problem  as  related  to  the 
conditions  their  children  face  in  the  schools  or  the  parents'  own  inadequacy  and 
inability  to  assist  their  children.  Hence,  parents  generally  described  the  school 
problems  in  terms  of  the  teachers'  refusal  to  work  and  commimicate  more  effectively 
with  Latino  parents,  the  lack  of  value  placed  on  Latino  culture,  and  the  negative 
impact  experienced  by  the  children  when  they  make  the  transition  from  bilingual  to 
mainstream  classrooms. 

With  respect  to  themselves,  parents  expressed  regrets  either  that  they  were 
unable  to  help  their  children  with  their  homework  because  they  did  not  have  the 
necessary  language  or  educational  skills,  or  that  they  were  unable  to  participate  more 
in  school  activities  because  their  work  schedules  did  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 
Parents  felt  that  these  inadequacies  on  their  part  contributed  to  some  of  the 
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difficulties  their  children  faced  in  the  public  schools.  Although  Latino  parents  see  the 
need  for  the  schools  to  be  more  responsive  to  their  children,  they  also  acknowledge 
their  own  responsibilities.  These  findings  highlight  the  need  for  schools  not  only  to 
recognize  their  role  in  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  Latino  children,  but  also  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  low-income  Latino  parents  in  their  efforts  to  have  greater 
participation  in  their  children's  educational  process. 

Needs  of  Latino  Children 

More  often  than  not,  when  principals  were  questioned  directly  as  to  the  needs 
of  Latino  children,  they  addressed  the  issue  by  emphasizing  that  what  all  children 
need  is  "a  good  education"  and  "to  feel  good  about  themselves."  In  addition,  they 
stressed  the  need  for  addressing  broader  social  and  community  resource  needs. 
Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  noted  that  Latino  children  needed  to  improve  their 
language  skills  in  both  Enghsh  and  Spanish.  The  majority  felt  this  was  best  achieved 
through  a  whole  language  approach  and  the  use  of  Spanish  in  content  learning.  In 
addition,  they  felt  that  Latino  children  needed  to  develop  better  test-taking  skills, 
build  greater  self-esteem  and  self-confidence,  and  have  more  exposure  to  mainstream 
culture. 

Parents  saw  the  needs  of  their  children  as  tied  to  the  classroom  environment. 
They  suggested  smaller  classes,  more  individual  attention  for  their  children,  an 
increased  awareness  and  imderstanding  of  Latino  culture  by  the  teachers,  and  more 
rewards  and  incentives  to  support  their  children's  academic  success.  A  few  parents 
did  mention  the  necessity  for  their  children  to  be  more  invested  in  their  own  learning. 

When  children  were  asked  about  their  needs,  they  responded  much  more 
concretely.  The  children  said  that  they  needed  more  sports  activities,  more  field  trips, 
better  food  in  the  cafeteria,  new  and  interesting  books,  more  computers,  more  teachers 
who  were  humorous,  fiiiendly,  and  did  not  yell  at  them,  more  group  activities  and 
projects,  more  relaxed  dress  codes,  better  school  faciUties,  school  jobs  where  they  could 
earn  some  money,  and  to  be  safe  at  school.  The  impact  on  children  of  such  deficits  in 
basic,  day-to-day  physical  and  educational  resources  should  not  be  underestimated. 

The  major  contrasts  in  the  ways  the  needs  of  Latino  children  are  perceived  by 
the  participants  in  this  study  suggest  that  the  schools  have  failed  to  be  "child-focused." 
If  the  specific  needs  identified  by  the  children  in  this  study  were  ftdfilled,  the  goals 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  principals  could  more  easily  be  fulfilled  as  well.  For 
example,  children  expressed  the  desire  for  more  field  trips,  while  teachers  affirmed 
the  need  for  children  to  be  exposed  to  more  mainstream  cultural  activities.  The 
children's  desires  for  new  and  interesting  books  £Uid  more  group  and  project-based 
activities  are  highly  compatible  with  teachers'  advocacy  for  a  whole  language 
instructional  approach  and  to  the  development  of  self-esteem  in  their  students.  Most 
importantly,  the  overall  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  there  are  a  number  of  easy- 
to-implement,  concrete  changes  that  could  be  made  within  the  Boston  public  schools 
to  increase  the  system's  responsiveness  to  the  educational  needs  of  Latino  children. 
Given  these  findings,  the  school  system  CEUinot  simply  point  to  the  social  and  economic 
problems  found  in  the  community  as  the  primary  reason  for  the  lack  of  educational 
achievement  among  Latino  children. 
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Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

Several  important  themes  and  issues  emerge  from  the  data  collected  from  these 
four  schools.  These  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  recommendations  on  policies  and 
practices  that  can  significantly  enhance  the  academic  achievement  of  Latino  students 
in  elementary  school  and,  in  turn,  improve  their  performance  in  middle  school. 

1.  Teachers  have  a  range  of  expectations  of  Latino  students,  and  these 
expectations  function  in  efifect  as  a  part  of  school  culture  throughout  the  schools.  In 
at  least  one  school,  and  for  certain  teachers  in  other  schools — ^particularly  non-Latino 
teachers — ^high  expectations  of  academic  achievement  and  thinking  skills  are  not  held 
as  high  priorities  for  Latino  children.  Given  what  we  know  about  the  influence  of 
teacher  expectations  on  achievement,  this  is  an  important  finding. 

2.  In  some,  but  not  all  of  the  schools,  the  separation  of  bilingual  children  from 
others  in  the  building  and  their  segregation  for  most  of  the  school  day  appears  to  set 
up  a  dynamic  for  these  children,  or  at  least  a  perceived  stigmatization.  Further,  in 
at  least  one  school,  this  dynamic  extends  to  the  relations  between  bilingual  and 
mainstream  teachers.  Lack  of  positive  attitudes  about  biUnguahsm  were  obvious,  and 
some  non-Latino  teachers  denied  that  Latino  children  or  families  had  any  imique 
needs.  In  one  school,  lack  of  recognition  of  the  substantial  Latino  minority  led  to  the 
introduction  of  French,  rather  than  Spanish,  as  an  enrichment  activity  for  advanced 
work  classes.  This  form  of  educational  denial  in  place  of  recognition  and  work  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Latino  children  is  most  troubling. 

3.  Little  thought  has  gone  to  incorporating  education  about  future  careers  into 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  or  into  encouraging  expectations  of  attending 
college.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to  begin  to  instill  dreams  and  visions  early  in 
children  with  respect  to  the  possibihties  for  the  future,  particularly  by  fifth  grade. 
Lack  of  assistance  to  children  in  thinking  constructively  about  their  futures  is  a  major 
concern,  particularly  for  Latino  students  from  low-income  famiUes. 

4.  In  the  schools  studied,  Uttle  planning  or  preparation  for  the  transition  to 
middle  school  seems  to  take  place.  Latino  children  seem  to  floimder  and  be 
particularly  at  risk  in  middle  school,  especially  if  they  move  directly  into  monohngual 
classes  after  spending  all  of  their  elementary  years  in  smaller,  bihngual  classrooms. 
Effective  transition  from  elementary  to  middle  school  seems  crucial  to  the  long-term 
educational  success  of  Latino  children  and  must  be  planned  carefully.  There  is  some 
agreement  among  educators  that  shifting  of  children  out  of  bilingual  education  should 
not  be  done  at  the  same  time  they  change  schools  and  are  expected  to  begin  a 
difierent  form  of  academic  program.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  developmentally, 
the  middle  school  years  (11  to  14  years  of  age)  represent  a  period  of  great  social, 
cognitive,  and  physical  change  in  the  child's  life,  which  can  be  substantially  affected 
by  the  external  forces  at  work  in  the  school  environment. 
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5.  Successful  strategies  for  working  with  Latino  children  were  readily 
identified  by  a  number  of  teachers.  The  use  of  cooperative  learning  and  activity-based 
learning,  the  use  of  group  work,  integration  of  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  in 
classrooms,  and  opportunities  for  integration  of  bilingual  and  monolingual  classrooms 
were  all  noted  by  teachers  as  positive  approaches.  While  these  are  strategies  that 
may  work  particularly  well  for  Latino  "children,  they  have  also  consistently  been 
identified  by  educators  as  common  approaches  for  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  all  children.  These  strategies  should  be  adopted  and  fully 
implemented  in  all  classrooms  and  all  schools. 

6.  Teachers  consistently  mentioned  the  lack  of  adequate  teaching  materials  in 
Spanish  and  of  texts  that  reflect  the  different  cultural  histories  and  reahties  of  Latino 
children.  The  Spanish  basal  readers  were  described  by  several  Latino  teachers  as 
poorly  written,  difficult  to  read  translations  of  English  readers.  The  lack  of  other 
literature  in  Spanish  or  by  Latino  authors  was  notable,  as  was  the  absence  of 
reference  materials  (encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  maps,  films)  in  Spanish.  This 
situation  obviously  limits  the  ability  of  Latino  children  to  excel  in  report  writing, 
library  research,  or  independent  projects. 

7.  Almost  all  teachers  interviewed  indicated  the  need  for  very  specific  in- 
service  training  on  a  range  of  topics.  Most  teachers  recognize  their  limitations  and 
many  have  excellent  ideas  for  improving  their  own  abihty  to  meet  the  needs  of  Latino 
students.  Teachers  consistently  express  the  desire  to  become  proactive  and  more 
knowledgeable  in  their  interactions  with  their  Latino  students,  whether  in 
mainstream  or  biHngual  classrooms.  The  need  for  in-service  training  is  not  limited 
to  Euro-American  teachers;  Latino  teachers  also  expressed  the  need  for  support  in 
learning  about  Latino  cultures  other  than  their  own.  In  fact,  all  teachers  need 
opportunities  to  feel  they  can  grow  and  learn  in  their  jobs  and  meet  the  challenges  of 
a  changing  student  population  and  changing  world.  The  Boston  public  school  system 
should  actively  facilitate  access  by  teachers  to  in-service  training  that  can  meet  the 
specific  epistemological  and  pedagogic  needs  identified  by  teachers  in  the  district. 

8.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  way  the  teaching  assistants  fimction  in  the 
classroom  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  teachers.  If  teachers  do  not  integrate  the 
assistants  actively  into  their  pedagogic  process,  or  do  not  know  how  to  create 
partnerships  with  their  assistants,  it  seems  important  that  this  issue  be  addressed  in 
the  teachers'  professional  development.  This  issue  is  of  particular  concern  with 
respect  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Latino  children,  who  could  well  benefit  fi*om  more 
individual  attention  in  the  classroom. 

9.  Both  observations  of  the  children  and  their  conmients  indicate  the  need  for 
improved  textbooks  and  school  facilities.  Children  complained  repeatedly  about  the 
condition  of  the  bathrooms,  the  playgrounds,  the  walls,  the  auditoriiuns,  etc.  They 
talked  about  torn  and  dirty  books,  and  they  described  most  of  these  texts  as  boring 
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and  of  poor  quality.  In  addition,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  physical  environment 
of  the  schools  studied  was  in  dire  need  of  remodeling  and  rehabilitation.  This  finding 
is  particularly  important  given  the  known  impact  of  physical  environment  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  children  and  adults  who  must  learn  and  work  in  these  school 
environments  daily. 

10.  The  role  of  the  principal  is  paramount  in  providing  leadership  within  a 
school.  Interview  data  with  the  principals  in  this  study  do  not  reflect  solid  theoretical 
understanding  of  pedagogic  or  cultural  issues  essential  to  developing  or  supporting 
educational  programs  that  can  meet  the  academic  needs  of  Latino  children  hving  in 
poverty.  Hence,  the  principals  could  greatly  benefit  fi*om  a  professional  development 
program  geared  to  strengthening  their  imderstanding  of  Latino  children  and  the 
children's  educational  needs.  Such  a  program  would  enhance  the  abihty  of  principals 
to  provide  effective  leadership  in  these  schools. 

11.  The  issue  of  parent  involvement  must  be  addressed  at  all  levels.  That  is, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  develop  an  approach  to  parent  involvement  that  promotes 
greater  participation  by  Latino  parents.  The  current  approaches  Umit  which  parents 
can  participate  and  the  manner  in  which  parents  can  be  involved.  A  greater  sense  of 
school-parent  partnership  may  also  help  address  children's  concerns  regarding  parent 
visits  to  the  school. 

12.  The  issue  of  homework  surfaced  in  interviews  with  parents,  teachers,  and 
children.  Although  homework  has  traditionally  been  seen  as  a  way  build  study  habits 
and  promote  parent  participation  in  their  children's  education,  our  research  data 
suggests  that  these  are  unreaHstic  expectations  given  the  economic,  educational,  and 
social  reahties  that  exist  for  Latino  children  who  live  in  poverty.  Inadvertently, 
traditional  use  of  homework  appears  to  exacerbate  stress  between  students  and 
teachers,  teachers  and  parents,  and  parents  and  their  children.  Hence,  the  issue 
merits  greater  consideration  and  possibly  even  efforts  to  restructure  the  homework 
policy  to  fit  more  realistically  into  the  Hves  of  Latino  children  in  the  four  schools. 

13.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  additional  research  and  intervention  be 
undertaken  in  several  areas,  with  specific  reference  to  their  relationship  to  the 
academic  achievement  of  Latino  children.  These  areas  include:  (1)  school  leadership; 
(2)  in-service  teacher  training;  (3)  curriculum  development;  (4)  transition  to  middle 
school;  (5)  homework  poHcies;  (6)  grade  retention  practices;  (7)  parent  participation; 
and  (8)  rehabilitation  of  the  physical  environment. 

While  these  recommendations  are  based  on  research  with  a  limited  sample 
from  four  Boston  elementary  school  communities,  it  is  felt  that  genuine,  concrete, 
significant  issues  were  raised  by  all  groups  that  should  not  be  ignored.  We  beUeve 
that  the  issues  raised  do  not  reflect  insignificant  or  marginal  views.  On  the  contrary, 
the  themes  that  were  raised  cut  across  the  different  schools  and  different  constituency 
groups  in  a  way  that  lends  added  validity  and  strength  to  the  findings.  Direct  contact 
was  made  with  more  than  200  children,  parents,  teachers,  teaching  assistants,  and 
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school  administrators  during  the  course  of  this  study.  The  voices  clearly  address 
specific,  basic,  and  inexpensive  activities  that  could  improve  the  achievement  of  Latino 
children. 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  bring  issues  to  the  surface  and  to  identify 
activities  associated  with  positive  results  that  could  be  repUcated  and  strengthened 
to  be  of  immediate  benefit  to  Latino  children.  In  many  ways,  the  roots  of  success 
already  exist  in  the  system  but  need  to  be  better  reinforced  and  more  systematically 
implemented.  Moreover,  the  children,  pEirents,  and  teachers — those  with  the  most 
day-to-day  investment  in  the  educational  process  and  the  least  resources  for 
reform — need  to  be  heard  and  assisted  to  participate  in  the  improvement  of  their 
schools. 

Immediate  Steps 

There  are  several  immediate  steps  that  can  be  easily  accomplished  to  begin  to 
address  the  issues  raised  in  this  study.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  A  summary  of  this  report  should  be  made  available  to  all  elementary  and 
middle  schools  in  the  Boston  system  in  order  to  raise  the  awareness  of  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents  who  did  not  participate  in  this  study  on  the  academic  needs  of 
Latino  children. 

2.  A  teacher-parent  committee  to  seek  out  quaHty  materials  in  Spanish  should 
be  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Office  of  the  Boston  School  Department. 
The  committee  should  develop  and  implement  a  process  for  reviewing  texts  and  other 
materials  in  order  to  prevent  further  investment  of  scarce  school  system  resources  in 
inappropriate  books  and  materials. 

3.  Concrete  steps  should  be  taken  to  identify  and  resolve  problems  related  to 
parent  participation  in  school  activities.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  suburban 
community  parent-teacher  organizations  plan  car  pools,  offer  babysitting  (using  teen 
siblings  who  get  paid  to  supervise  videos,  story  telling,  games,  and  homework),  and 
provide  dinner  for  parents  and  children  (pizza  and  soft  drinks)  so  that  working 
parents  can  more  easily  attend  early  evening  meetings.  Very  few  activities  such  as 
these  currently  occxir  on  a  consistent  basis  in  low-income  urban  communities. 

4.  Each  elementary  school  should  survey  teachers  as  to  their  in-service  needs 
and  low-cost,  simple  needs  should  be  met  immediately.  Resources  and  mechanisms 
should  be  put  in  place  to  begin  planning  for  more  complex  needs,  including  use  of 
teachers  and  parents  as  resources  for  other  teachers  in  the  same  school. 

5.  Teachers  and  their  teaching  assistants  should  hold  discussions  regarding 
their  respective  roles  and  the  ways  in  which  adults  in  the  classroom  can  best  benefit 
the  children.  Again,  as  with  textbook  expenditures,  the  resources  invested  in  teaching 
assistants  do  not  appear  to  be  producing  the  optimal  benefits,  and  this  issue  should 
be  addressed. 
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6.  Simple  curriculum  imits  and  a  program  of  guest  speakers  should  be 
developed  immediately  to  introduce  options  for  careers  and  college  to  children  who 
attend  elementary  schools. 

7.  Boston  school  system  zone  offices  should  estabUsh  a  task  force  of  elementary 
and  middle  school  teachers  to  identify  no-cost  and  low-cost  activities  that  can  assist 
children  to  make  a  successful  transition  fi-om  elementary  to  middle  school,  starting 
this  year. 

The  other  reconmiendations  made  in  this  report  require  systemwide 
commitment  and  change,  planning  time,  and  resources.  These  include:  transforming 
teacher  expectations;  increasing  districtwide  understanding  of  cultural  differences; 
providing  in-service  training  opportimities  for  both  teachers  and  administrators  to 
address  fundamental  pedagogic  issues  concerning  the  hnk  between  culture,  language, 
and  learning;  developing  new  c\irricula;  changing  homework  poHcies;  developing  new 
strategies  for  parent  participation;  restructuring  the  middle  schools;  and  improving 
the  physical  environment  of  the  schools.  In  some  of  these  areas,  additional  surveys, 
study,  and  research  may  be  helpful.  However,  a  sound  body  of  research  already  exists 
on  most  of  these  issues.  Time  taken  for  further  study  rather  than  action  places 
another  cohort  of  Latino  children  at  risk.  As  the  statistics  at  the  beginning  of  this 
report  indicate,  the  situation  is  urgent.  Implementation  of  change,  along  with  the 
study  of  its  effects  (in  contrast  to  simply  further  study),  is  our  final,  and  most 
important,  recommendation. 
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